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EVERYTHING that you need to sell more electric ranges 


at a profit in 1932 is found in the new Estate Line. Important 
exclusive features. Ultra-modern design. Approved colors. A size, a 
style and a finish to fit every kitchen, every budget. The product of 
twenty-one years of experience in making and marketing electric 
ranges. ( Beautiful new catalogue, which is also a retail sales presen- 


tation, upon request to The Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


* Campaign Specials — priced for large-volume sales. 
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No. 563—Huntinocton. Mahogany tambour at popular price. Retail, $9.95 R-810. Mahogany case. Colonial design. Westminster chimes. Retail, $45 
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Telechron has always led the way... 


and will in 1932 


From the invention of the first Telechron Clock by Mr. Warren, 
until today, when Telechron Master Clocks in the nation’s power 


houses make electric time universally available, Telechron has 





dominated its industry. It is the leading electric clock, the best 


known, the most-advertised clectric clock. Telechron dealers know 





that 1931 sales were far ahead of 1930, biggest previous year! 








In 1932, the Warren Telechron Co. intends to maintain and 





even increase this leadership. Prices are right, as evidenced by 





the models pictured on this page, and will be kept so. Present 


designs, already proved salable, will be supplemented by others 





bia ahaa. Male dine. dines btn Biel. from time to time. Another smashing advertising campaign is 
naied dial. Retail, $9.95 ely to release t ets 1 : ; 
No. 715—TELALaRM. Same, neodel without illumination. ready to release to national Magazines. 
‘ Retag, $8.50 y or F r 
te8 “Follow the Pioneer!” Tie in with Telechron. Dig your clock 


department out of depression with the Telechron name and the 
sales-support only Telechron gives. The convenient coupon below 
will bring you full information. 


The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufactures 
strike und chime clocks with Telechron motors, priced up to $650 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co. 


Warren TeLecHrRoN Company, 11 Main Street, Ashland, Massachusetts 


Please tell me all about your Authorized Dealer Franchise. 








No. 327—Satispury. Mahogany case, satinwood panel, Name 
7%” high. Retail, $7.50 
No. 727—ALrex. Same model with alarm added, 
Retail, $10 Address 
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<a Electrical Merchandising, January, 1932. Vol. 47, No. 1. Published monthly. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New 


York, N. Y. $2.00 per year. Foreign postage, $4 a year, U. S. currency, or 20 shillings. Canada (including Canadian duty), $2.50. 25 cents a copy. 
Entered as second-class matter July 21, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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25 YEARS 


LECTRICAL MERCHANDISING is 25 

years old this month. 

Born in January, 1907, baptized ‘“‘Selling 
Electricity,” edited by Frank B. Rae, Jr., who 
still breaks out in these pages with the same 
unimpaired enthusiasm, the magazine has 
maintained throughout its quarter-century his- 
tory, first place in reader interest, in editorial 
prestige and in advertising volume. 


Born, too, in a period when most of the elec- 
trical utilization devices were either unknown 
or in their infancy, it has encouraged and fos- 
tered new applications of electricity, promoted 
steadily both the sale of appliances and the 
interests of the seller, fought for new standards 
of friendliness and cooperation in the industry 
and sought, at all times, at all costs, to preserve, 
in an industry beset with many diverse opin- 
ions and interests, an attitude of impartiality, 
of honest appraisal of the facts, and of genuine 
helpfulness. 


From the loyalty, enthusiasm and support 
accorded these efforts during the past twenty- 
five years by advertiser and subscriber alike, we 
find our chief gratification. Our pledge for 
the years to come can only arise from a desire 
to further warrant that friendship. 
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THIS NEW AUTOMATIC IRON GIVES 
MORE AND COSTS LESS! 


5 Big Features 


for & BO 


in G-EK Hotpoint 
A-C-Matic Iron 


(for alternating current only) For the newest feature, the Button 
Nooks, we offer you this sales help: 
Just what you need for after-Christmas | 


business...an item that gives so much for Kk Rk k 


so little, that no woman can resist it. 
--- Button Nooks... Calrod Heating Heavy wool felt display pad, 114% x 12 

















Note the five big features: Thumb Rest 


Element ... More than a dozen ironing inches ... deep blue with burnt orange , 

temperatures can be selected ... Attached decoration. A button already sewed on, ) 

heel rest. fits into one of the button nooks, giving i 
Get in touch with your Hotpoint dis- perfect demonstration of their useful- 

tributor today. He is ready to make de- ness. Free with your order for six 

livery at once. A-C-Matic Irons, 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 
Hotpoint Automatic Iron 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, SECTION E-361 ¢ GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY + BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
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ver the DAM 


HE figures printed in the following pages record the history of 

the appliance business in the past year. It is significant that 
refrigeration nearly reached its quota—that washer sales increased 
in number of units and decreased sharply in dollar return—that 
ironing machines showed a slight increase in dollars per unit and 
a twenty per cent decline in number of units sold—that heating ap- 
pliance sales showed a severe decline. 


1931, however, is over the dam. 


The problems of 1932 are before us. From the vantage point 
of the editor’s desk, it is heartening to know that these problems are 
appraised at as near their true proportion as is possible to get and that 
plans are now being laid by manufacturers, utilities and distributors 
to meet them constructively. 


The encouraging signs include the launching of a campaign on 
electric ranges that will give the dealer and distributor an important 
' addition to the major appliance line. New plans for refrigeration 
promotion that will meet the quota of another million. A new light- 
ing activity will shortly be under way. Recent announcements of 
important producers indicate a better price level for washing 
machines. 





The electrical appliance business has always been a fighting 
business—a business made only by hard selling and promotional 
brains. If it is true to itself and its traditions, progressive planning 
and aggressive effort will make 1932 a year of accomplishment ahead 
of the general record of American business. 
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Electrical Merchandise 
1929-1930-1931 
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1929 1930 1931 
Merchandise 
Number Retail Number Retail Number Retail 
Sold Value Sold Value Sold Value 
Cleaners, Vacuum................ 1,253,202 $62,660,000 960,343 $52,818,865 686,648 $34,332,400 


Clocks, Household 
Cookers (600 watts or less)........ 
NIN 55 cic xces end whee ss 
ee iw nd nd RS 
Fans: 

ye ha ncaa deems 

Desk and Bracket.............:. 

Ventilating household........... 
Flashlights: 


eb ee eee 
Floor Machines, Household 
Heaters and Radiators........... 
SS EEE Te ee eer 
Hot Plates, Stoves and Grills... ... 
Ironing Machines................ 
a ac ti Seana dina MS 
Lamps, Incandescent: 
NS Sir ioe das & Bw nid Oe 
ee a ee 
ee 
ee ee 
So 
Percolators: 
Aluminum 
OS eee 
Ranges: 
SET ee re 
SE TOME 
Refrigerators, Domestic only 
Sewing Machines................. 
Ne lo Ne te gay eae 
I a, os we eke we o's 
Washing Machines............... 








400,000 8,000,000 
150,000 1,125,000 
82,500 442,200 
12,000 § 2,400,000 
74,000 3,375,000 
673,000 9,422,000 
34,000 1,073,720 
7,350,000 7,340,000 
135,000,000 13,500,000 
53,000 2,514,000 
303,000 1,893,750 
637,500 3,506,250 
347,000 2,010,000 
126,000 9,637,000 
3,150,000 14,438,000 
128,110,000 26,260,000 
155,100,000 56,100,000 
584,000 25,900,000 
278,439,000 44,700,000 
94,500 61,400,000 
800,000 3,400,000 
495,800 6,941,200 
158,000 26,070,000 
20,000 1,200,000 
630,000 181,175,000 
399,000 36,750,000 
1,540,000 8,531,000 
768,000 6,528,000 


956,000 107,900,000 





1,400,000 
145,000 
58,500 
15,000 


68,000 
819,000 
29,000 


7,000,000 
125,000,000 
32,500 
242,400 
433,500 
270,660 
100,000 
2,362,500 


124,825,000 
160,967,000 
64,836,000 
224,535,000 
96,500 


450,000 
406,500 


180,000 
10,000 
775,000 
319,000 
1,263,000 
683,500 
802,000 


15,155,000 
985,000 
351,000 

3,000,000 


3,094,000 
11,466,000 
914,950 


5,250,000 
12,500,000 
1,832,000 
1,151,440 
2,805,000 
1,587,900 
7,600,000 
10,867,500 


25,225,000 
58,000,000 
23,020,000 
36,300,000 
60,800,000 


1,450,000 
5,182,875 


27,000,000 
600,000 
197,625,000 
28,728,000 
6,946,500 
5,317,630 
83,809,000 





*Does not include about 1,000,000 clocks sold at around one dollar retail. 
**Total value installed, including tanks and accessory equipment. 


{Preliminary estimate based on incomplete returns. 


Price includes installation. 


*1,800,000 17,200,000 
72,000 489,600 
43,900 282,000 
12,000 2,400,000 
41,903 1,843,732 

642,600 7,711,200 
22,800 615,600 
5,000,000 3,250,000 
110,000,000 8,800,000 
30,000 1,680,000 
109,080 460,576 
346,800 2,103,750 
148,863 873,345 
80,000. 6,720,000 
1,771,875 7,824,600 
127,000,000 27,000,000: 
163,355,000 59,000,000: 
54,540,000 20,000,000 
215,365,000 33,000,000 
80,000 42,000,000 
230,000 598,000 
264,225 3,109,725 
115,000 18,975,000 
6,000 360,000 
$900,000 216,000,000 
215,000 19,350,000 
820,950 4,862,550 
410,100 3,190,578 


812,000 69,020,000: 











These figures are compiled by Electrical Merchandising from Permission to reprint, quote or use is granted provided credit is 


sales records of associations and manufacturers and from esti- 
mates made by association executives and leading manufacturers. 
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A 1 Study by Electrical World Shows 
e e o 
109,698 Restdential Customers Added in 1931 
Total Number Customers « Domestic Lighting Customers Only’ 
Increase Increase 
1929 1930 1931 in 1931 1929 1930 1931 in 1931 
UNITED STATES.............. 24,147,183 | 24,555,732 | 24,675,835 120,103 19,967,154 | 20,331,551 | 20,441,249 109,698 
INOW ENGIN: «c.6csccccwcccieoe 2,183,205 2:234,947 2,257,602 22,655 1,809,850 | 1,858,598 | 1,880,515 21,917 
MidGle AUSntlGs. « 6:6:5.66<6si0008 6,730,993 | 6,895,089] 6,986,194 91,105 5,677,480 | 5,816,143 | 5,901,720 85,577 
East North Central............ 5,825,550] 5,831,861] 5,809,179 | —22, 4,960,210 | 4,970,999 | 4,953,953 | —17,046 
West North Central............ 2,336,958 | 2,376,182] 2,391,393 15,211 1,921,563] 1,958,726 | 1,967,527 8,801 
South Atlantic.........ccccceee 1,782,337 | '1,818,943 | 1,809,365 | —9,578 1,466,003 | 1,492,877 | 1,483,794 | —9,083 
East South Central...,........ 461 eer 9 34,456 | —11,443 659,615 677,141 665,748 | —11,393 
West South Central............ 1,319,707 »330,057 | 1,323,916 | —6,141 1,022,452} 1,038,978 | 1,033,181 —5,797 
Mountain.......... Piceameneus 652,537 | 653,496] 650,855 | —2,641 99,533 | 498,028 | 493,946 | —4,082 
LOS ee een ee peeiecs « Da 485, 435} 2, 569, 258] 2, 612, 875 43,617 1, 950, 448] 2, 020, 061 | 2,060,865 40,804 
NEW ENGLAND : 

COC BORD OEE DOGHBECEE Erne cr 192,480 199,536 204,781 5,245 146,775 152,946 157,242 4,296 
New Hampshire............00. 117,557 121,931 126,261 4,330 100,986 104,272 108,020 3,748 
NOMOMN exc oss csGietecwdeasecde 78,177 79; 931 81,917 1,986 60, 752 62,855 64,466 1,611 
Massachusetts...........eeceee 1,190,853 | 1, 7 235 | 1,227,088 6,853 i 007, 384] 1,035,762 | 1,043,675 7,913 
DE iis dicscssccnecss 186,054 189,093 190,903 810 159,372 162,441 163,047 606 
Connecticut.......... aseeedes 418,084 423, 221 426,652 3,431 334, 581 340,322 344,065 3,743 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York.... 3,586,967 | 3,648,040 | 3,677,415 29,375 3,043,398 | 3,099,932 | 3, s 801 28,869 
New Jersey... ' 1,119,869 | 1,152,207 | 1,187,673 | 35,466 923,794 | 950,150 | 984,787 | 34,637 

. Pennsylvania 2,024, 157 | 2,094,842 | 2,121,106 26,264 t 710, 288 | 1,766,061 | 1, 788, 132 22,071 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

D OMG esi cess Sees occsnseaws 1,530,807 | 1,530,458 | 1, ae 839 | —4,619 1,318,520 | 1,319,348 | 1,314,897 | —4,451 

ladies Bacere: és: ere Peleiera se wal sice are 686, 926 691,656 9,083 7,427 "585, 696 590,867 "598, 660 7,793 
MIMS ois: 4/4.d/siaiaitis.v orcicie ee eee 1,880,687 | 1,873, 095 {; $45" 147 | —27,948 LP 589, 429 | 1,589,547 | 1,568, 095 -—21,452 
1 SLT See eer 1, 105, 874] 1, "099, aera f; ‘095, 871 —3,440 "04 3, 465 937,036 "933, 732 | -—3,304 
WUMOOEIN 6 a o-o.6.6:0.6% soe oc'g ee ere "621;256 "637,341 "643,239 5,898 523, 100 534,201 538,569 4,368 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL , 
Minnesota....... Resasevancuee 474,254 480,972 485,930 4,958 393,887 400,275 403,502 3,227 
Deak kianinsidictcidiens 461,027] 468,818 | 469,721 903 374,659 | 382,186 | 380,700 | —1,486 
WUBIN 5 ooo 8.56: diaid'o-55e0e hassles 665,332 667,707 669,115 1,408 555,107 558,556 559,989 1,433 
Waste DONGitis. sce ec se sceess 66,396 67,094 67,302 208 50,567 51,220 51,352 132 
BOUGe PORGGR 666.6 cisicecdecce 84,182 87,803 87,864 61 64,753 67,586 67,628 42 
IMM RIRMM MOA Cc) or 5: 6:65:6.01 alerwve ae tagciorers 241,693 247,778 251,079 3,301 202,027 208,292 210,404 2,112 
INGUIN oo S536. we:6 ole coca niee ees 344, 074 356, 010 360,382 4,372 280,563 290.611 293.952 3,341 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 
oe REECE CE 43,370 44,378 seerie 799 34,864 35,662 ae 1,628 

ATYTANGccceccccccccccccscccce . ; . 

Tatas of Columbian. **” ae } 443,128 | 447,806 { 133584 | 9,490 376,548 | 380,687 { 117,179 | 10,410 
WRI IANIRIE o105 0) «0: 0,456: 01s: sraveneisionss sve 240,506 263,551 271,575 8,024 208,648 222,329 229,541 7,212 
West Virginia..........cseeees 193,693 | 200,462] 206,416 5,954 145,893 151,187 156,588 5,401 
North Carolina:..............5 246,706} 251,335] 252,945 1,610 196,549 | 200,149 | 202,212 2,063 
South Carolina.............00. 119,208 124,232 124,896 664 95,801 100,097 100,933 836 
CROOTMNI isc ceeise 6 4.00:5 sié0lo 6 a8s6-6 237,270 242,852 | *208,345 | —34,507 193,803 197,917 | *163,903 | —34,014 
IGIINE Soc oc raciwiaiasrnndses ons , 258,456 244, 327 242,715 | —1,612 213,897 204,849 202,530 | —2,319 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
ME dais bdnseccwcdasss 285,467 | 292,135 | 284,717 | —7,418 229,253 | 234,702 | 226,898 | —7,804 
Sais deaeiecccdsivess 250,401 253,504 | 250,240 | —3,264 198,691 202,758 | 201,311 | —1,447 
MR issckbas cinctesneseds 191,559 193,443 194,657 1,214 151,677 155,526 154,254 | —1,272 
Mississippi............-s-++e- . | 103,034] 106,817] 104,842 | —1,975 79,994 84,155 83,285 | —870 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas.......... Sauce vin cs 133,693 132,412 129,930 | —2,482 96,110 95,737 94,332 | —1,405 
PAMMMIMUN Uc as ooi4 aoc gcca clereiesicee 187,862 193,178 195,730 2,552 150,039- 156,574 158,437 1,863 
EG 298,144] 301,995 | 297,184 | —4,811 225,959 | 227,660 | 223,584 | —4,076 
Li SE Pr errr reer 700,008 702,472 701,072 | —1,400 550,344 559,007 556, 828 | —2,179 
MOUNTAIN 
NUM NGMO 05/5506 /si cl sig ciate Hei averere 87,186 85,120 85,828 708 64,158 66,844 67,253 409 
Idaho..... aehesWnues 85,005 83,016 78,680 | —4,336 54,063 52,853: 49,778 | —3,075 
Wyoming.. 34,970 36,241 35,021 | —1,220 28,970 30,067 29,152 —915 
Colorado... 208, 752 211,133 211,780 647 163,344 164,834 164,704 —130 
New Mexico. 32,673 33,781 34,579 798 26,197 27,055 27,408 353 
Arizona 68,124 73,038 71,406 | —1,632 55,505 56,347 54,674 | —1,673 
Oo rr 118,171 T111,870 112,783 913 94,296 $85,672 86,070 398 
INGUEONia coe <5 6d 4 ceticessesiccies 17,656 19,297 20,778 1,481 13,000 14,356 14,907 551 
PACIFIC ; 
NU MBMENMOUI: «Sac Seaside wees cae 443,402 454,143 463,296 9,153 335,947 343,326 347,736 4,410 
Oregon...... PCIE CCL 234, 679 241,795 245,336 3,541 183,488 187,564 189,209 1,645 
CONTERIS 6.56 ov esiciecerctecee es I, 807, 354 | 1,873,320 | 1,904,243 30, 923 1,431,013 | 1,489,171 | 1,523,920 34,749 
*Including commercial lighting, small power, 
wholesale power and miscellaneous. 
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Tne Course of SALES and PRICES 


A Five Year Comparison 
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Estimated Saturation of 
| Household Klectrical A ppliances 
January 1, 1932 
Number of % of Total Number of % of Total 
Appliance Wired Homes Wired Homes Wired Homes Wired Homes 
| Owning Owning Without Without 
CLEANERS, VACUUM........ 9,281,750 45.4 11,159,250 54.6 
|. a re 3,350,000 16.4 17,091,000 83 .6 
re ee 1,242,000 6.1 19,199,000 93.9 
DISHWASHERS ...... errr 114,000 .6 20,227,000 99.4 
EGG COORENS..... .....6006: 293,000 1.4 20,147,100 98 .6 
FLOOR MACHINES.......... 306,400 LS 20,134,600 98.5 
RATING cs kkk ec ces eweons . 3,339,080 16.3 17,101,920 84.7 
PREATING FADS. . 2.2. 6045008 2,236,800 10.9 18,204,200 89.1 
BOP FUATES. ... oo csencicecs 2,238,863 10.9 18,202,137 89.1 
eee rere 735,990 a 19,715,000 96.5 
DR 6 ted ts eeeeens a» I %F2 505 96.7 668,675 Pe 
PUROOEATONS «2.2.6 6c cciiccs 5,894,000 28.8 14,547,000 . 72.2 
MN iitcbe secsiwemnaked 1,095,000 a 19,346,000 94.7 
- REFRIGERATORS ............. 3,498,750 17.1 16,942,250 82.4 
SEWING MACHINES......... 3,350,000 16.4 17,091,000 83 .6 
ME 892.82 54osx02004s 8,245,950 40.3 12,195,050 59.7 
WATTER THONG: ..W 6. 25. 2 ees 2,735,000 13.4 17,706,000 86.6 
WASHING MACHINES....... 8,356,250 40.8 12,084,750 59.2 
(Prepared by “Electrical Merchandising,” December 29, 1931) 
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STEELE R. SELLERS 
General Manager 


How WEST PENN 
Applies Pressure to 


Holding Up 


begins to slump and depending upon normal mer- 

chandising activity to obtain business during the 
peak months, the West Penn Appliance Company is 
maintaining a good electric refrigerator business from 
early Spring until Fall. 

This company has 42 stores in Western Pennsylvania 
and covers a territory that has a population of more 
than a million people, which is served by the West Penn 
Power Company. 

West Penn Appliance Company has been merchandis- 
ing electric refrigerators for nearly six years and today 
is recognized as one of the country’s outstanding public 
utilities in this respect. As a result of its activities 
nearly 11,000 refrigeration units have been placed on 
its lines which serve about 140,000 residential and 23,000 
commercial customers. Its advertising and promotional 
work has been indirectly responsible for the sale of 
thousands more by other dealers. 

July and August are the ideal months for major refrig- 
eration campaigns, this utility has determined. 

“We find that sales start to show an increase in 
February, continue to climb during March and soar dur- 
ing April,” says Steele R. Sellers, general manager. 
“This is the normal electric refrigerator buying season. 
It is the season when the public is most conscious of the 
need for electric refrigeration. The peak of this season 
is reached in May and although June is a good month, 
the sales curve usually begins to dip then. 

“As the summer begins to wane, so does interest in 
refrigeration. This, we have found, takes place about 
the first of July and unless some pressure is brought 
to bear sales will continue to decrease. Electric refrig- 
erators in large measure are ‘bought’ by the public during 
the spring months. After June they must be ‘sold.’ 
Both July and August are good selling months. The 
weather is ideal, there really is only one chief objection. 
And that is not an objection, it merely is delay. It is, 
‘We've decided to wait until next year.’ 

“July first we have found, is the best time to launch 
major electric refrigeration activity. We use a two- 
month campaign. Our first July Ist-to-August 31st cam- 
paign was conducted in 1930. July of that year was the 
best ‘electric refrigerator month in our history, and 
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B: APPLYING sales pressure when the sales curve 


August was the second best. Previous to that, our 
major campaigns were in August and September or from 
July 15th to September 15th. 

“Again this year we checked the June slump in our 
sales curve and made July the peak month with a July 
and August campaign. We found business much harder 
to get this year, especially during August, but the volume 
for that month was fair.” 

West Penn began merchandising electric refrigerators 
(Frigidaire) in the Spring of 1926. The business has 
been so developed since 1926 that today it produces the 
largest dollar volume of any of the many appliances 
sold. In 1930 electric refrigerator sales ranked third in 
number of units sold to such appliances as irons and per- 
colators, exceeding radios, ranges, washers and clocks. 

One hundred and forty salesmen contact the West 
Penn Appliance market. They are employed on a salary 
and commission basis. Salesmen are assigned to zones 
of 800 to 1,200 residential customers and are responsible 
for the sale of all major appliances in their zones. To 
encourage salesmen to do a well-rounded job, special 
bonuses are paid for selling quota in four or more of 
the seven major lines. Quotas are set up for this purpose 
and are kept low so they can be reached with reasonable 
effort. These quotas are one sale, each for cleaners, 
ironers, water pumps, ranges and water heaters, radios 
and refrigerators and two washer orders. The bonus 
for getting quota in four lines is 14 per cent of the total 
sales volume for the month. This increases 4 per cent 
for each additional line of quota reached. 


LL major appliances are campaigned and during these 
drives the quotas are doubled. During the electric 
refrigerator season (April to August) this quota is tripled. 
The same holds true for radio from October to February. 
Sales clerks are maintained in most of the retail 
outlets. They are paid a base salary, but allowed com- 
missions of 2 per cent on major appliances and 5 and 
6 per cent on small appliances—items which retail for 
$35.00 or less. 

Campaigns are being conducted practically every day 
in the year and occasionally two appliance efforts are 
in progress at the same time. During the 1930 refrig- 
eration campaign, for instance, a washer activity was 
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HARRY RESTOFSKI 
Assistant General Manager 


APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Counteract Seasonal Slumps 


the Sales Curve 


carried on and sales records were established in both 
campaigns. 

“All of our campaigns,” says Harry Restofski, assist- 
ant general manager, “are designed for our particular 
use. There is a definite need for individualized sales 
promotion campaigns for utilities. Most manufacturers’ 
campaigns are designed for non-utility outlets and with- 
out enough consideration of utility sales problems. Con- 
sequently few of them can be used.” 

During January and February this company stages a 
“Spring Dating” campaign, an activity based on special 
terms and during which monthly payments are post dated 
until Spring. This activity serves 
the two-fold purpose (1) of bring- 
ing up the refrigeration volume 
curve and (2) of getting prospects 
lined up for closing in March and 
April who might otherwise not be 
sold until May or June, normal peak 
months, or who, because several 
months of the refrigeration season 
had gone, would pospone buying 
until the following year. 

The West Penn Appliance Com- 
pany has a record of having ex- 
ceeded refrigeration campaign 
quotas during every year with the 
exception of this year, when it fell 


One of the attractive stores 
of the West Penn Appliance 
Company 





Commercial as well as domestic electric refrigeration 
is handled in West Penn Electric Shops. Although com- 
mercial sales, which once exceeded household, are far in 
the wake of domestic business today, considerable com- 
mercial refrigeration equipment is sold yearly. This 
year, for instance, promises to be the company’s best year 
for milk cooling equipment. 

“Our success in selling refrigeration” Mr. Restofski 
said, “is due to no one thing. Constant training of sales- 
men, intelligent sales promotion work and advertising, 
liberal use of factory sales helps and well times, aggres- 
sive sales campaigns are all used effectively.” 











short of its goal by a narrow mar- 
gin. In 1926 and 1927 campaign 
quotas of 500 units were broken by 
sales of 504 and 502 refrigerators. 
A goal of 750 was passed with 167 
units to spare in 1928. Quota was 
moved up to 800 units in 1929, and 
this was broken with 971 sales. The 
following year the company cam- 
paign record of 1,397 jobs was hung 
up. Quota that year was 800 
units. 

A fall program was used this year 
to assure the company its 1931 
yearly quota. 
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To Preserve 


the public a great confidence in the safety of the 

use of electricity. This public confidence in our 
service and our equipment is a priceless asset. To 
deserve and preserve this confidence we have set up a 
most elaborate code providing for the safety of perma- 
nent wiring. Every part of the wiring installation in the 
home or building is covered by regulation. We bring 
heavily insulated wire through iron conduit to a shock 
proof, heat proof, flame proof outlet for the safety as 
well as the convenience of the user. So far, everything 
that can be done has been done to protect the public and 
to also protect their confidence in the use of electricity. 

From the outlet to the lamp or appliance, however, the 
user may, unknown to himself, be introducing an element 
of risk that nullifies the carefully safeguarded wiring 
installation of his home. Flexible cord has become the 
weak and potentially dangerous link in the chain of 
electrical service. 

There are safety standards for flexible cord and cord 
made to these standards is of course safe in use. How- 
ever, it is estimated that in 1930 of the approximately 
two and one-half billion feet of flexible cord manufac- 
tured, less than 15 per cent bore the label of the Under- 
writers Laboratories or complied with other rules 
addressed to safety and good service. 


r \HE electrical industry has created in the minds of 


KNOW that it is regarded as a kind of heresy within 

the electrical industry to suggest that there can be any 
element of hazard in the operation of any electrical 
product. However, the 1930 report of the New York City 
Board of Fire Underwriters made to the public, charges 
that 76 per cent of fires of known electrical origin in 
New York City are laid against flexible cord. During 
the first eight months of 1931 New York daily news- 
papers reported the deaths of four children and three 
adults alleged to have been caused by flexible electric 
cord. This is New York City alone, and takes no account 
of the amount of publicity given throughout the rest of 
the country to accidents or fires laid to this cause. It is 
therefore high time that the electrical industry recognizes 
that it must deal effectively with this small detail of elec- 
trical appliance and lighting equipment. 

It is essential that cord of a safe character be used on 
every appliance and attached to every portable lamp. An 


Underwriters’ label on spools and reels has not proved of 
sufficient protection. To meet this situation, the Flexible 
Cord and Heater Cord Trade Extension Group of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, working 
with the Underwriters’ Laboratories, have devised a 
means of labelling cord so that cord up to Underwriters’ 
specification can be identified by the manufacturer who 
uses it as part of his equipment, by the utilities and 
dealers who buy the equipment for sale, and finally by 
the public using it. 


O provide means through which safe approved forms 

of cord might be readily distinguished, the manufac- 
turers have recently developed a machine with which small 
bracelet-like Underwriters’ Laboratories’ Labels—printed 
in colors which will distinguish types of cord and 
arranged for the easy removal by the ultimate purchaser 
—may be applied to approved cords at intervals of five 
feet. 

With this Five-Foot Label it becomes possible for the 
inspector, the retailer, and ultimately the public at large 
to recognize approved cords, and by the same token it 
makes it difficult for the ignorant or unscrupulous manu- 
facturers, who assembles short lengths of cord with his 
equipment, or for the dishonest retailer who rewinds 
unapproved cord on spools which originally carried ap- 
proved material and bear Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
Labels on their ends, to continue to entirely disregard 
safety in favor of price, and to jeopardize public safety 
with cheap hazardous cord. 

It might be noted here, first, that the new Identifying 
Label adds nothing to the cost of approved forms of 
cord, and, second, that the difference in cost between 
approved and unapproved forms of cord, in lengths 
commonly employed for lamps and appliances, varies 
from three-quarters of a cent to two cents per length, 
according to the size and type of cord employed— 
certainly a most nominal figure where safety to life and 
property is concerned, and one which would appear to 
provide little excuse for the use of unapproved forms of 
this material. The public at large is going to hear a great 
deal about this movement through magazines, newspapers 
and through other: sources which will arouse wide 
interest. 

Releases covering the activity will shortly be given 





Label For Flexible 


Cord Will Identify 


Underwriters Standard To Dealer and User 
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several of the largest national magazines, addressed 
particularly to women readers, since they have displayed 
a very keen interest in the movement. Likewise, mention 
of this campaign for safe cords will be featured by 
various electrical manufacturers in advertisements ap- 
pearing in various national magazines. é' 

The editorial staff of one large newspaper syndicate, 
whose attention was attracted to this cord situation by 
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Associated Press reports of fatalities, is patiently waiting 
to launch a series of articles in its various local papers. 
Releases to this syndicate will be made early in 1932. 

Through the cooperation of local electrical inspection 
departments, municipal safety bureaus, and fire marshals, 
releases have already been arranged for approximately 
100 local newspapers in addition to those of the syndicate 
above mentioned, and will be made early in 1932. 
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Home 


(1) One of every three opening fixtures in home 
lighting is unquestionably obsolete; 

(2) Shaded light is the exception rather than the 
rule; 

(3) 32 out of every 100 lamps in sockets are of 15 
and 25 watts in size; 

(4) People are allowed to feel that electric light is 
expensive; 

(5) The prevalence of defective vision is ignored; 

(6) Inadequate standards of wiring are commonly 
employed; 

(7) The interest and sympathy of all possible co- 
operating forces are not coordinated. 


HE increase in the domestic electric consumption 

is probably the most important barometer of the 

future possibilities of the industry. For the utility 
it represents their revenue in dollars and cents. It is 
one of the greatest potential outlets for the sale of their 
commodity — electricity. For the manufacturers of 
appliances or incandescent lamps it represents the po- 
tential possibilities of the sales of their commodities ; for 
the contractor-dealer it represents a market of increased 
sales in wiring and the resulting sales of fixtures and 
appliances. 

In practically all fields save lighting, 1931 will go 
down in business history as an “off” year. Beyond ques- 
tion the lighting business has been good—hbetter than 
many of us realize. The statistics of a great many cen- 
tral stations during 1931 indicate that the kilowatt hours 
sold for lighting were in many cases even higher during 
this year than in any previous year. This, coupled to- 
gether with the fact that lighting in general forms on 
an average of 65% of the central station’s revenue, in- 
dicates that the lighting load contributed largely to the 
successful showings on the earnings statements of elec- 
tric utilities. 

The lighting business is the hardest business in the 
world to boom and yet with the growing appreciation of 
the worthwhileness of good lighting and its constantly 
decreasing cost it has acquired a steady forward mo- 
mentum that any depression finds difficult to slow up 
or overcome. 

The construction of new homes and apartment build- 
ings has been on a decreasing scale so that new homes 
built are a relatively unimportant factor. The relighting 
of existing homes already built offers a golden oppor- 
tunity. It is in this field that definite results will most 
quickly accrue from consistent effort and promotion. 

Believing that this home lighting market can be sold 
and must be sold if the industry is to take the advantage 
of the potential opportunities which it offers, the Do- 
mestic Lighting Committee of the Commercial National 
Section, National Electric Light Association, has de- 
veloped a home lighting program which will put the 
development of this market on a firm and profitable 
basis to the utility, the manufacturer, the dealer and all 
others interested in this market. 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE INDUSTRY 


By J. F. Owens 
President National Electric Light Association 


ESIDENTIAL business, in the case of most 
utilities, accounted for their being able to 
weather the business depression of the last years. 

Domestic lighting accounts for approximately 
60% of the domestic revenue. New building and 
the adding of new domestic customers has fallen off 
appreciably, so that if the increase in domestic 
business is to continue it means that there must be 
a definite increase in the kilowatt-hour consumption 
of existing domestic customers. 

The opportunity for public service is virtually 
unlimited when home lighting is considered. 

Adequate lighting in the home requires a very 
small investment on the part of the customer, but 
yields a decided increase in kilowatt-hour consump- 
tion. For instance, the addition of one 60-watt 
lamp in each of the homes of 20,400,000 domestic 
customers in this country will, during the life of the 
lamp, produce a revenue of $73,900,000. If, 
through education, customers can be shown the 
value of using more light, an existing 60-watt lamp 
that is burned for one hour longer each day in the 
homes of 20,400,000 customers will produce $26,- 
900,000 in increased annual revenue. 

- The Domestic Lighting Committee has presented 
a “Challenge” to the industry, urging the adoption 
of a three-year plan to sell and promote home 
lighting. Mr. W. Alton Jones has agreed to sponsor 
this activity to utility executives. The Domestic 
Lighting Committee will follow through during the 
next three years to constantly keep home lighting 
before the attention of the electrical industry. 

The National Electric Light Association endorses 
the Challenge of the Home Lighting Market and 
commends it to the attention of every commercial 
executive for action. 
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SELF ADMINISTERED ANESTHETICS 


By T. O. Kennedy 
Chairman Commercial Section N.E.L.A. 


E electric light and power folks have a repu- 

tation for polishing our own halos, and, 
speaking as the N.E.L.A. Commercial Section Chair- 
man, I may be permitted to suggest that the sales 
executives of the industry lead the league in being 
able to present facts and figures to prove that they 
are unquestionably good. 

Every now and then, however, some engineer gets 
out his slide rule and makes a few points that most 
effectively puncture our balloon of self-complacency. 

We have taken a great deal of pride in, and 
credit for, the fact that the average annual kw.-hr. 
sales per domestic customer have increased from 
404 in 1926 to 548 in 1930. For instance, take a 
company serving 10,000 domestic customers in 1926: 
if, during the four-year period ending with 1930, 
a normal saturation increase was secured in refriger- 
ators and ranges, those 10,000 original customers of 
1926 would have in use, in 1930, 1,500 additional 
electric refrigerators and 200 additional ranges. 

The additional annual sales resulting from 1,500 
refrigerators and 200 ranges are 1,300,000 kw.-hr. 
and if the remaining 8,300 customers continued to 
use only 400 kw.-hr. per year, just as they did in 
1926, the total sales to these 10,000 customers in 
1930 would be 4,000,000 plus 1,300,000, or 5,300,000 
kw.-hr., averaging 530 per customer—practically 
maintaining the national rate of increase. 

Does this not prove that, as an industry, we have 
“high-spotted” our territory and have made no 
effectual efforts to sell additional service to at least 
80% of the customers? 

One hundred per cent of our customers need bet- 
ter illumination. The customer need spend only a 
relatively small amount for lamps and equipment 
to result in large increases in kw.-hr. sales. 
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By R. J. Malcomson 


Chairman, Domestic Lighting Committee, N.E.L.A. 


eoram of 


EVELOPMENT 


Many a promising program has floundered on the rocks 
because it did not have the entire support of all branches 
of the industry. The Domestic Lighting Committee in 
formulating a plan to successfully develop the home 
lighting market has taken advantage of a coordinated 
program with industry associations and the collateral 
activities of these associations, to assure a unified activ- 
ity in the industry. Cooperation has been assured from 
such organizations as the Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment, the Illuminating Engineering Society, Mazda 
lamp manufacturers, fixture manufacturers, electric 
equipment manufacturers and wholesalers, electrical 
leagues, and the Association of Electragists, Inter- 
national. 

A sponsoring Committee of the N.E.L.A. has been 
formed to get the necessary executive attention to this 
activity and to assure the adoption and trial of this plan 
by member companies of the N.E.L.A. Mr. W. Alton 
Jones, Vice President of the Cities Service Company, is 
acting as Chairman of this Sponsoring Committee. 

Regional committees have been appointed in geo- 
graphic divisions of the N.E.L.A. to solicit the coopera- 
tion of local groups in their individual activities. Many 
of the manufacturers have committed themselves to 
promotional advertising programs stressing the necessity 
of a continuous effort to promote home lighting. 


FEW of the plans that this activity will undertake 

are to cooperate with contractors, builders and 
architects in the construction of new homes, to give seri- 
ous thought to the lighting and wiring facilities to new 
and old homes, to conduct promotional advertising activi- 
ties to domestic consumers, to place domestic lighting in 
a conspicuous place on the sales program, the establish- 
ment of model homes or rooms in utility properties and a 
definite, organized development and extension of home 
lighting service work. 

Customer appreciation of better lighting must be 
brought about before any successful refixturing, relamp- 
ing or empty socket-filling campaigns can be successful. 
Home lighting must be made a definite part of the home 
service program. 

Today the golden opportunity of the electrical in- 
dustry lies in increasing the standards of lighting in the 
homes of 20 million domestic customers. The develop- 
ment of the home lighting load, should warrant, on the 
part of every electric utility, a definite expenditure each 
year to create and stimulate a demand for more and 
better lighting in the home along the lines that have 
been mentioned in this program. 

This movement which has been outlined deserves the 
whole-hearted support of all branches of the industry. 
With proper interest and cooperation, home lighting can 
be placed in the forefront of commercial activity. 
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An fe... 


acceptance of electric cookery. 

Electric cookery represents as great an advance 
over older methods as does electric lighting, cleaning, 
washing, ironing and refrigeration. It is much cleaner, 
simpler, safer, more efficient, modern, convenient and 
satisfactory than any other cooking medium. 

It holds more immediate promise for new business in 
the sale of electric current, ranges, wiring devices and 
generating and transforming equipment, etc., than any 
other similar service the electrical industry has to offer 
the American public. 

Twenty years passed before the first million electric 
ranges were sold. The second million will be sold 
within the next three years, under the plan which 
requires only a little better understanding of the essen- 
tial elements and trade factors and practices involved. 

In this year 1931 the total quantity sales of electric 
refrigerators will approximate one million. Electric 
range sales will hardly reach 15 per cent of the refrig- 
erator sales. They will certainly be less than 150,000. 
At this stage of the market development we should not 
expect ranges to sell at the same rate as refrigerators, 
but there is no condition beyond control, which can 
explain our failure to sell at least half a million ranges 
a year. 

It is perfectly true that all other things being equal, 
more ranges would be sold if electric current rates were 
lower. It is also perfectly true that all other things being 
equal, more ranges would be sold if range prices were 
lower. But the real major cause of our slow progress ts 
the lack of aggressive selling and sales promotional activ- 
ity on a national scale. By simply working together for a 
period of two or three years, the several factors con- 
cerned can march on to a great victory, in which there 
will be plenty of credit for all. We are in the midst of 
one of those seemingly confused situations where indi- 
vidualism, which pulls away in its own directions, is con- 
tributing to the delay of the larger program. What is 
most needed is mutual understanding of the things in- 
volved and then our system will work gloriously. 


, | \HE time is now at hand for the widespread public 


HE mark up from cost to list is not greater on ranges 

than it is on refrigerators, even though the average 
unit prices are lower. The range manufacturers are not 
now nor have they been making profits. As long as this 
condition continues it is, of course, idle to talk about lower 
range prices. Lower rates and prices will follow inevi- 
tably when a reasonable degree of standardization, public 
acceptance and volume sales are attained. What are 
some of the obvious difficulties ? 

Any experienced mass production man, with some idea 
of what efficient flow through a factory means, will come 
away from a visit to a modern electric range plant with 
some disappointment. The work is being done well 
enough but the possibilities of lower cost are substantially 
minimized by the number and variety of types and sizes. 
Each factory has a few dozen or up to a hundred or 
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PRICES 


and 


PROGRESS_ 


more customers. These customers run spasmodic range 
campaigns, limited to a certain area and many specify the 
kind of special range they want for their campaigns. 
Under production conditions like these even the Ford 
automobile would have to be sold for much more than 
its present price. 


ITHOUT standard products, mass production and 

a mass movement on the market as a whole, using 

the national magazines and publicity media of all kinds, 
we could not expect to make electric cookery popular for 
many years to come. Irregular local campaigns, no mat- 
ter how well planned, on a product like the electric range, 
involving the cooking habits of the American people, are 
doomed to mediocrity from the beginning, when they are 
unsupported by a rousing, intelligent national campaign. 
The public utility companies nursed the range business 
since its start and have done all the splendid pioneering 
They still sell about 95 per cent of the ranges which are 
sold in the country. This means that they are practically 
the only immediate customer of the range manufacturers. 
It is in their power to prevent the development of the 
range business by insisting on a product stripped of all 
consumer appeal, at the lowest possible price. If they 
were to buy principally on price, manufacturers could 
not possibly meet their terms and afford at the same time 
to spend money on the indispensable national advertising. 
There is a great difference between buying as a user 
for consumption, and buying merchandise products for 
re-sale. As a buyer for use, one needs only be interested 
in quality, performance and price. He has quite another 
job on his hands when he functions more as a merchant 
than a purchasing agent, and begins to select products for 
ultimate consumers who must have confidence in them 
and knowledge of their usefulness and value. Here ques- 
tions of degree of public acceptance, selling resistance, 
fair trade practices, advertising and sales activities and 
marketing costs must be considered. Unknown or little 
known products and services, with some merit, may still 
be sold in this country, but the cost and responsibility 
for their sale are quite generally greater than the cost of 
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making them favorably known in advance through pub- 
licity. If this were not true, millions and millions now 
spent on advertising would represent a gigantic waste. 

A single customer or buyer of ranges for re-sale may 
endorse and promote local confidence in a given range 
and so sell a number of them at a relatively high cost, 
but it is yet true that electric ranges will not be sold 
in great quantities until and unless there is a national 
campaign, influencing habits in our homes, to popularize 
electric cookery and make its great advantages known 
to the public. Modern selling has passed the local man- 
ager who would today think he was selling electric 
refrigerators, for example, by the thousand, solely 
because of his own local efforts and quite independent 
of the tremendous national campaigns in progress. 

The great responsibility being considered here is to sell 
the idea of electric cookery to America. 


HE most constructive thing any range manufacturer 

can do now is to double, treble and quadruple his ad- 
vertising and sales promotional expense, even if his prices 
must be increased. If any of his present customers leave 
him for that reason, let them do so with full knowledge 
that they are proclaiming their unwillingness to co- 
operate with the industry; standing in the way of its 
progress and keeping load off the utilities’ lines. 

The most constructive thing any electric utility com- 
pany selling ranges can do is to encourage standardiza- 
tion, refuse to order specials, support the promotional 
campaign and favor, regardless of price, the manufac- 
turers who offer the best product and who are risking 
their money advertising their product nationally and so 
helping to develop the vast market for the benefit of 
everyone concerned. 

There are over 25,000 salesmen in this country selling 
electric refrigerators and less than 5,000 selling ranges, 
even on a part time-basis. The trade conditions, margins 
and practices have not been such as to attract outside 
range sales talent. Consequently the independent 
merchants who make three out of four of the one million 
annual refrigerator sales, or 750,000 refrigerators, make 
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T. K. QUINN 


Vice-President 
General Electric Company 


but one out of twenty of the range sales, or only 7,500. 

The industry has too much at stake to rest content in 
this situation. Neither is it fair to the public which is 
entitled to the benefits of electric cookery. The higher 
standard of living, which is America’s pride, means 
nothing more specific, from the material viewpoint, than 
it means electric cookery. Just as electricity has mod- 
ernized lighting, cleaning, washing, ironing, refrigera- 


_ tion, etc., so will it surely modernize cooking. 


In this conviction and with faith and confidence in 
the good will of the industry and in the broad purposes 
and intelligence, particularly of the operating company 
managers, a number of manufacturers, central stations, 
distributors and dealers will soon launch a great national 
promotional campaign. The active support of every 
branch and factor in the industry is earnestly solicited. 

There are 21,000,000 wired homes in the country. Of 
this number 11,000,000 already have low range rates 
and only 1,000,000 now have electric ranges. The 
10,000,000 immediate market is increasing every day at 
a faster rate than range sales. 

The plan is to sell 225,000 ranges in 1932; 325,000 
ranges in 1933 and 500,000 ranges in 1934. This will add 
over one hundred million dollars to the domestic revenue 
of central stations in three years. It will also stimulate 
the. business of contractors for wiring, and add to the 
electrical business in auxiliary equipment. 

Following is a statement of the proposed industry cam- 
paign platform: 


1. Aggressive sales promotion and maximum selling 
activity are much more essential now than lower 
energy rates or lower range prices. 


2. Our objective cannot be reached if the central sta- 
tions alone must shoulder almost the entire respon- 
sibility of selling the consumer, as they are now 
doing. The central stations of the country are 
carrying 25 per cent of the general appliance sales 
burden and do about 25 per cent of the refrigerator 
business. 


3. This plan will be successful only when the inde- 
pendent distributors and dealers, corresponding to 
those now doing 75 per cent of the general appliance 
and refrigerator business, can be attracted to electric 
range selling. 


4. These outside agencies cannot be induced to partic- 
ipate nor can their efforts be successful unless 
marketing conditions and trade practices are favor- 
able. The idea of electric cookery must be sold 
more aggressively and on a large national scale, 
through more agencies. 

5. It is expected that central stations will individually 
continue even more active sales campaigns, and sup- 
port the whole industry activity through local adver- 
tising and by participating with the N.E.L.A. in the 
national program. The plan is to keep all the sales- 
man power in the field, and add to it as much as 
may be economically justified. 
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W hen 

THALHIMER’S 

RICHMOND, VA. 
adopted power com- 
pany methods with 
campaigns, canvass- 
ing and concentra- 
tion on major de- 
vices, they built the 
most successful mer- 
chandising  opera- 
tion in the city 


(Top) On the second floor of Thalhimer’s electric shop is an impressive dis- 
play of electric ranges. With electric water heaters, they are actively cam- 
paigned by outside salesmen. (Above) The ground floor is given over to heat- 


Plus 


ing appliances, clocks and a special kitchen ensemble for refrigerator,.washer 


and dishwasher demonstrations 


F YOU are engaged in the business of selling elec- 

trical appliances and are familiar with the processes 

of retail distribution in that rather complicated field, 
you will be able to say, with little hesitation, that there 
are three types of retail outlet responsible for the major 
portion of the total business: the central stations, the 
department stores, and the dealers, including hardware, 
furniture, and electrical shops. 

Pressed further, in regard to the selling methods 
employed, you might, with as little hesitation, say that 
the power companies engaged actively in outside selling 
via the campaign method and that the dealer must also, 
by the very nature of his merchandise, depend largely 
on ringing door bells if he wants to go on eating three 
square meals a day and buy the baby an occasional pair 
of shoes. 

But the department stores, what of them? Must they, 
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too, send out crews of commission men on a house-to- 
house canvass in order to move appliances in any con- 
siderable quantity ? 

“Why, of course not!” you will retort. “They don’t 
have to, in the first place, because due to the diversity 
of lines they carry and the volume of advertising they 
do, an impressive store traffic is created and maintained. 
And the appliance department, in common with any of 
the others, gets its natural share of the benefits. 

“Besides, it might be undignified for a department 
store, with the prestige and tradition of years of mer- 
chandising behind it, to go to the homes of its customers 
and ask them to buy a washer or a cleaner or a radio.” 

You would dispose of the matter there and I might 
say you were right. Nor would all department-store 
electrical men, wise to the ways of their business, dispute 
you. What custom has decreed, so it shall remain. 
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Store 
Traffic— 


By Laurence Wray 


E. S. WHITLOCK 


Manager, Electric & Radio Department, Thalhimer’s, 


Richmond, Va. 
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Yet occasionally in this business of selling electrical 
goods, which demands of those who pursue it, no small 
expenditure of energy and resource, one finds an indi- 
vidual or a company with the courage to put a new selling 
idea to the pragmatic test. In a highly competitive field, 
requiring selling ability of a high order, they are inter- 
ested in only one thing—results. If it works, it is right 
and to hell with tradition. 

And that is where this story begins. Briefly, it con- 
cerns a department store—Thalhimer’s, Richmond, Va. 
Concerning the store itself little need be said except 
that it is handsome in appearance, adheres to the most 
austere codes of merchandising ethics, is in the capable 
hands of a family who have won the respect and admira- 
tion of their neighbors for four generations, and that, 
finally, it does a whopping business. 

To its electrical department, completely re-organized 
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into a single unit some three years ago, came a man 
from the local utility, the Virginia Electric Power 
Company. Long schooled in the methods of power- 
company appliance merchandising, he set about putting 
Thalhimer’s electrical department on a profitable basis 
with the same enthusiasm he had campaigned household 
devices on to the lines of the utility. Despite their 
loss, Virginia Electric could well afford to look on and 
approve. The good work was certainly going forward. 

Resigning some short time afterwards, he was suc- 
ceeded by his equally able assistant, E. S. Whitlock 
who, from the comparative eminence of seven years’ 
central-station experience in his own right, is more than 
qualified to carry on the work of his inspired predeces- 
sor. Today, with a volume of electrical business which, 
unfortunately, I am not at liberty to reveal but which 
would undubitably give the blush to many a larger 
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institution, the same methods by which the power com- 
pany efficiently directs the sale of appliances, is at work 
here. Nor, examined closely, is there anything about this 
merchandising operation that, from the standpoint of 
the department store, one can find to quarrel with. 
Properly supervised it is, in the opinion of the writer, 
susceptible of profitable imitation by any department 
store. 

First let us inquire into this question of outside 
solicitation which seems to constitute the basic difference 
between the department store’s approach to appliance 
selling and that of various other operations. I asked 
Mr. Whitlock whether the regular customers of the 
store took offense when a salesman rang their doorbells 
and endeavored to sell appliances. Did they not look 
upon it as an unwarranted intrusion scarcely in keeping 
with the dignity of Thalhimer’s? 


66 CAN answer that question easily,” he replied, “We 

have never had any trouble at all. I might even say 
that the balance was on the other side. In a big 
department store it is hard to keep all the customers 
happy. Sometimes it is a salesgirl who may give offense ; 
sometimes it may be dissatisfaction with a purchase; 
any of the little things which may cause a real or 
fancied grievance in the customer’s mind. As a rule, 
a customer does not make an active complaint; she is 
more likely to just stop coming to the store or to drift 
somewhere else. The men in the field have been instru- 
mental in bringing many of them back. Almost every 


week I bring two or three customers to the manager’s. 


office to straighten out their complaints. And they 
might have been lost to the store. 

“There is no possible harm in outside selling—pro- 
vided you go about it the right way. 

“Do you suppose a power company would jeopardize 
its public relations if it found that outside salesmen 
created an unfavorable impression on the mind of the 
customer? Especially when it has spent thousands of 
dollars to build up that friendly relation? No, sir. The 
power company has done the smart thing: They have 
utilized the salesman as an agent of goodwill—as a 
friendly intermediary between customer and the company. 

“That is exactly what we are doing here at Thal- 
himer’s.” 

“But haven’t salesmen, paid on a commission basis, 
a reputation for being interested mainly in closing a 
sale?” I asked. : 

“Tt all depends on how they are trained and super- 
vised,” Whitlock said. “Our men have specific instruc- 
tions to never force a sale. If the customer makes it 
plain that she is not interested, that ends the matter. She 
is solicited no further. Frequently, however, we find 
that her interest has been aroused and that she has visited 
the store later. If a customer exhibits a genuine interest 
in a refrigerator or a washer she is followed up. Here, 
the reputation of the store has considerable weight in 
prejudicing her in our favor. It helps to identify that 
appliance with Thalhimer’s. 

“Tncidentally, I think that this question of outside 
selling has been over-emphasized. In all my years of 
experience with the power company I never heard of 
a customer resenting a salesman calling. And as far as 
the department store is concerned, I think I remarked 
that it has done more good than anything else. People 
are accustomed to being solicited in these days and the 
sum total of the thing is that they are either interested 


or they are not. They have even been educated to 
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anticipate the Fuller brush man and the silk stocking 
salesman. So when a representative from their power 
company or department store calls it boils down to the 
simple proposition of whether they are interested in 
what he has to sell.” 

“What about your store traffic?” I asked. Thalhimer’s, 
unlike most department stores, maintain their elec- 
trical appliance department in a self-contained annex— 
a store with a side entrance just off the main street 
—which is cut off entirely from the main building. 
Their operation, in other words, might be looked upon 
in the same light as that of any independent dealer with 
the sole exception that it had the prestige and good will 
of the Thalhimer name. There was nothing in the main 
building to make the prospective customer realize that 
Thalhimer’s even maintained an electrical department 
except a sign which pointed out the direction of the 
annex. In addition, a small display counter of heating 
appliances occupies a corner of the ground floor. Cus- 
tomers interested in electrical goods find it necessary 
to go out of the main store and find an independent 
shop on the same street. 

Here, I felt, was a reasonable explanation for the 
company’s adherence to an outside selling policy. They 
were denied the usual benefits of the department store’s 
great shopping traffic. But to Mr. Whitlock that was, 
apparently, a small matter. 

“Tn the first place,” he said, “our outside selling policy 
was put into effect when the electrical department was 
located on one of the upper floors of the main building. 
We know that a direct connection with this department 
and the main floor of the building might result in addi- 
tional traffic, but it would have no effect on our policy 
of going to the customer’s home. Our plans, incidentally, 
contemplate the construction of an entrance to the main 
store.” 

Just how thoroughly this department store’s electrical 
business has been modelled on central-station lines may 
be deduced from the fact that they do an active selling 
job on both electric ranges (Hotpoint, Crawford) and 
electric water heaters (Sepco). A complete electric 
range department occupies almost half of the second floor 
of the electric shop. 


HEN the Virginia Electric Power Company an- 

nounces to the dealers that they are going into an 
active sixty-day campaign on ranges, Thalhimer’s lays 
immediate plans to tie in with that campaign, to advertise 
consecutively with the power company and to put its 
crew of twelve to fifteen outside salesmen in the field in 
direct competition with the utility. 

In the last 90-day range campaign put on by the utility, 
Thalhimer’s sold more than 150 ranges. 

If the power company include electric water heaters 
in the campaign plans, Thalhimer’s follows suit. Here, 
it may be interesting to note that in the same 90-day 
campaign on ranges and water heaters, Thalhimer’s came 
through with four more water heater sales than the 
power company. Where else has a department store 
matched its selling ability against a power company on 
an item like electric water heaters and come out on top? 
Water heaters require expensive promotion. Well and 
good; it is to the power company’s interest to see that 
they get it. But this department store sees nothing 
unusual in campaigning, from door to door, a device 
such as the electric water heater—it is just another piece 
of merchandise. 

It must be pointed out at this point that the Virginia 
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Electric Power Company, in all their merchandising 
endeavors, maintain an attitude of the friendliest coopera- 
tion and helpfulness with all other competing electrical 
retail outlets. They maintain list prices, they give away 
no premiums, they demand a fair down payment and 
grant reasonable time-payment extensions. To encour- 
age dealer participation they will take over his time paper. 
They advertise extensively. They service any appliance 
sold on their lines. 

In the matter of electric range promotion they have 
been especially helpful. They absorb all charges for 
range-wiring installations leaving the dealer or the 
department store the opportunity to concentrate on the 
necessary business of selling the idea of electric cookery 
to Richmond housewives. 


HE utility’s policy of absorbing range installation 

charges, Mr. Whitlock was free to admit had a 
definite bearing on the department store’s success in 
this particular field. All the salesman has to do is sell 
the range. The contract for the wiring installation is 
then given to a contractor who, in turn, bills the power 
company for the job. All charges up to a reasonable 
specified limit are paid. 

Thalhimer’s ‘““Home Convenience Center” maintains its 
own delivery and service department, apart from the 
main store. With the exception of refrigerators which 
are serviced and installed by the distributor (G. E. & 
Norge) all service and installation work on washers 
(A.B.C.) ironers, radio (RCA, Philco, Majestic), heat- 
ing appliances, clocks, cleaners, dishwashers (Cinderella) 
and sun-lamps is done by the company. 

Laundry equipment which, with radio and refrigera- 
tion, constitutes the most impressive bulk of Thalhimer’s 
volume, comes in for a good share of attention. In 
regard to the possibilities of washer and ironer business, 
Mr. Whitlock was enthusiastic. 

“You know, we have a funny situation here in 
Richmond,” he said. “Up until a year or two ago it has 
been difficult to sell washing machines to any but the 
lowest income groups. People, for some reason or other, 
thought it was undignified to do their washing at home 





A large radio and refrigeration department also occupies 
the second floor of the electrical shop. Washers and 


and as a result the commercial laundries got most of the 
business. We had to confine our efforts to the poorer 
working class or to the negroes. 

“Even so we found that we could sell a good-priced 
washer. But recently, maybe due to the general urge to 
cut expenses which has become almost fashionable, the 
better class homes are beginning to buy washers. Nor 
have we found it necessary to sell anything less than a 
$99.50 machine. The majority of our washer sales are 
in the $165 class. 

“What about ironers?” I said. 

“Well, they have naturally been a good deal slower 
in catching on. Perhaps when saturation of washing 
machines begins catching up we will be able to make a 
better impression with ironers.” 

Vacuum cleaner business in the Thalhimer set-up is 
adequately taken care of by the Hoover Model A Plan 
concerning which Mr. Whitlock had only the highest 
praise. The manufacturer maintains a display and 
demonstration in the store and engages his own men to 
take care of getting business on the outside. The cleaner 
men, while working under the aegis of the Thalhimer 
company, report to their own district supervisor. Thal- 
himer salesmen, obtaining a cleaner lead while canvas- 
sing, collect a commission of $2 by turning it over to 
the Hoover representative. A less expensive cleaner is 
also displayed in Thalhimer’s electrical department to take 
care of store traffic where price is the first consideration. 


UCH, then, constitutes the outline of the Thalhimer 

electrical business. In the writer’s experience it is 
unusual if not unique in the annals of department-store 
merchandising. Here, in the working of a systematic 
outside selling plan which is effective in getting results 
and building volume because of well-supervised can- 
vassing plans; in the promotion of major, high-priced, 
load-building devices ; in its faithful adherence to all that 
is best in merchandising; and, finally, in the splendid 
reputation which the electrical department has earned 
for itself among Richmond home-owners, we find an 
operation which, while following no precedent, has cre- 
ated one of its own. 


eee 


ironers are displayed on a mezzanine between the two 
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Here is a representative assortment of the refrigerator 
accessories that are now being sold. Included in this group 
are nests of refrigerator dishes as well as individual dishes, 
pitcher with recessed handle for storing liquids, ice box 
water bottle, cheese container, low temperature thermometers, 
fruit or egg basket, enamel water container with spigot, 
covered pail for soup stock, various fancy dessert and salad 
molds for ice box cookies. (Photo by “Herald-Tribune’”) 


ITHOUT a doubt, to the electric refrigerator 

belongs the credit for the creation of refrigera- 

tion-consciousness on the part of millions of 
homemakers. To prove this statement, it is only neces- 
sary to compare the cabinets of the pre-electrical period 
with those now in use. The home refrigerator, for the 
first time, has a distinct eye appeal and is not now merely 
an arrangement for food storage, important though this 
function is. 

With this establishment of appearance standards, a 
new line of merchandise has been developed that can be 
handled profitably by the refrigerator retailer. This 
new line of merchandise covers a wide variety of 
refrigerator accessories: dishes of metal, glass and china 
for the storage of uncooked food and for leftovers, water 
bottles, metal water containers, dessert and cookie molds, 
trays, ice cube buckets, covered pitchers with sunken 
handles that do not extend beyond the body of the 
bowl and made expressly for the refrigerator and even 
parchment paper, into which vegetables and other foods 
are prepared for cooking and placed in the refrigerator 
until dinner time. 

That the refrigerator accessory can be developed into 
a profitable line of merchandise is evidenced by the 
success of the accessory department maintained by the 
Philip H. Harrison Company, Newark, N. J., General 
Electric refrigerator distributor in New Jersey. This 
accessory department is managed by Mrs. Helene Foster, 
Home Economics Director, who is a pioneer in accessory 
merchandising and who has so built up this accessory 
business that profits from it pay the overhead of the 
Home Economics department and also part of the 
director’s salary. No advertising or publicity of any 
kind is employed in the sale of these accessories, the 
business being limited to over-the-counter sales, since the 
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Company believes that the sale of accessories should at 
all times be kept entirely secondary to the sale of 
refrigerators. 

Mrs. Foster’s accessory department is an outgrowth of 
the Home Economics department and is located in the 
Home Economics Institute, on the second floor. It was 
started in 1929, as a convenience to women who were 
attending demonstrations and other activities given by 
the Home Economics department and who wished to 
purchase wares shown during these refrigerator talks 
and demonstrations. 

In response to inquiries about the operation of this 
accessory department and the selection of items to be 
carried in stock, Mrs. Foster has drawn up, from her 
own experience, a measuring stick to guide the dealer or 
home economics director wishing to install an accessories 
department. This measuring device is in the form of a 
series of questions. “We have made mistakes in stocking 
some items,” says Mrs. Foster, “but have found that 
asking ourselves the following questions in contemplating 
a new piece of merchandise has been a valuable guide 
in making our decision.” 

Does it fill a need? 

Is it sanitary? 

Is it convenient? 

Is it expensive? 

Will it stand hard wear, not break easily and be easy 

to care for? 

Can it be purchased elsewhere in the neighborhood ? 

The last question, Mrs. Foster explains, is rather 
important because, operated as her department is, on a 
cash-and-carry basis, it could not compete in price or 
delivery service with department and drug stores of the 
neighborhood. Mrs. Foster therefore stocks unusual and 
exclusive items that are not sold in the neighborhood and 
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the women have come to look upon her department as a 
source of really exclusive items. 

A large assortment of accessories is carried —about 
twenty-five items besides standard replacement parts. 

Among the items are five sizes of vegetable pans or 
“crispers” selling for from $1.85 to $3.70 each; wire 
baskets for fruit, eggs and other foods that do not 
‘require covering, 50c.; three enamel pans which nest, 
selling for $1.75 in white and $2 in green; enamel 
butter dishes, $75c.; and odd pans priced from 40c. 
to $1. There are, in addition, desert, molds for frozen 
or jellied desserts and salads, cookie molds, water bottles, 
beverage mixer, metal water cooler with faucet, for 
storage of drinking water, silver-plated ice bowl and 
tongs, glass rolling pin, rubber freezing and quick 
freezing trays, metal recipe box, cabinet cleaner or polish 
and aluminum cleaner for aluminum utensils and trays. 
The color range of items in Mrs. Foster’s department 
has been limited to two or three of the most popular 
colors, including white and green, since too great com- 
plication and too much difficulty are involved in attempt- 
ing to carry a wide assortment of colors. 


UCH of Mrs. Foster’s success with the sale of ac- 

cessories has been brought about by her development 
of home service work and the popularity of her home 
service programs with the women in her community. 
Since no advertising or promotion is done on these 
accessories, she must rely upon Institute displays and 
word-of-mouth advertising done by women who visit 
the Institute. Although an extensive and active home 
service program is carried by the New Jersey utility, the 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company, Mrs. Foster’s 
refrigerator meetings are exceptionally well attended. 
Most of her activities are directed toward the G-E 
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refrigerator user since her organization believes thor- 
oughly in the efficacy of the “Use the User” plan of 
obtaining prospects. 

Tuesday, at the Home Service Institute, is known as 
“User’s Day.” On this day, each week, owners or 
“users” of G-E refrigerators are invited to attend a 
demonstration of the refrigerator to learn how to obtain 
full service from it. Invitations are sent to purchasers, 
the names being obtained from the purchaser’s list and 
a card enclosed requests the owner to state whether or 
not she will attend the Tuesday meeting and how many 
guests will accompany her. The Recipe Book is given 
the purchaser free, as is also the water bottle, upon 
request. To non-users of the G-E refrigerator, a charge 
of 25c. is made for the Recipe Book. This book is 
highly valued by the women and is often given as a- 
prize at the card parties held regularly at the Institute. 

On certain days of the week the Institute is given 
over to the various local women’s organizations making 
appointments for its use. Card parties are held on 
these days, followed by a demonstration of the electric 
refrigerator and by the serving of refreshments prepared 
in the refrigerator. At these parties women turn in 
registration cards which give the name and address 
of the holder and provide for answers to the following 
questions: Do you own an electric refrigerator? If 
so, what make? Would you care to hear more about 
the G-E refrigerator? 

A charge of $5 is made to these organizations or 
groups of women, the charge including the use of the 
room, card tables and chairs, cards, tallies and refresh- 
ments. Bridge prizes are given by the organizations 
holding the party. The $5 charge is made, Mrs. Foster 
explains, because she believes the women are more appre- 
ciative of a service for which they have to pay. 

Mrs. Foster carries on these meetings and prepares 
and serves all refreshments, single handed. A maid is 
employed to come in after the party to wash the dishes 
and tidy up the room. The auditorium or home service 
quarters accommodates about sixty women. 


EMONSTRATIONS and meetings are also put on 

by Mrs. Foster for her company’s six branches and 
eight dealers. A charge for her services is made to the 
dealers. The dealer send out the invitations to the women 
in his community and arranges for their attendance. 
Refreshments are made by someone in his organization 
or Mrs. Foster prepares them early in the day, returning 
later to give the demonstration. 

Branch offices of the Philip H. Harrison Company 
do not stock accessories. Any items requested by cus- 
tomers are obtained from Mrs. Foster’s department, the 
full profit from the sale going to her department. She 
also supplies accessories to the dealers, upon request, 
the dealer receiving a small profit and the balance of the 
profit going to her department. 

In addition to the stock of accessories carried in the 
Home Service Institute, a display is also maintained in 
the showroom. Salesmen call attention to these acces- 
sories after making a refrigerator sale and it is not 
unusual, Mrs. Foster declares, to get an order for ten or 
twelve dollars worth of accessories along with the 
refrigerator sale. 


By 


Florence R. Clauss 
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SMALL 
APPLIANCE 
BUSINESS? 


EW electrical dealers at present are selling small 
J corte in the volume in which they were sold 

some years ago. What is wrong? Has the satura- 
tion point been reached? Have the drug stores, the 
jewelry shops and the chain stores taken away the 
business? Is something wrong with the small appliance 
itself that it is no longer desired? Is the competition of 
cheap appliances at fault? Are the power companies 
to blame? Or is it just a lack of merchandising effort 
on the part of all concerned? 

A survey of electrical retailers, power companies, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers which has just been 
made by the Pacific Coast office of the McGraw-Hill 
Company brings out some interesting comments from 
those most vitally concerned. 

It seems to be universally agreed, for instance, that 
the reaching of the saturation point has very little to 
do with the situation. One manufacturer points out that 
a house-to-house canvass made in Spokane showed that 
in 1929 that city had an actual saturation of electric 
irons amounting to 112 per cent. In spite of the fact 
that every household already owned one or more of this 
appliance, the sale of irons in no way lessened in 1930 
and 1931, but showed its normal increase. 

In general, the major blame for any slump which may 
be apparent in the small appliance business was laid 
plainly at the door of the merchandiser himself. 
Dealers and power companies alike have apparently for- 
gotten about the possibilities of small appliance profits 
and have allowed the customer to forget that such con- 
veniences exist. 

One of the concrete remedies suggested to meet this 
situation is a drive to bring out repair work. This would 
bring many a home appliance back into use and besides 
leading to replacement sales in cases where the appliance 
is not worth repair, would again make the householder 
conscious of the value of forgotten appliances, which 
would in turn lead to further sales. 

An aggressive sales effort is essential. The successful 
merchant in this field testifies that he has gone out after 
sales, advertised over the radio, run extensive newspaper 
advertisements, carried on direct solicitation, maintained 
small appliances prominently in store display and trained 
his sales force to keep them in the forefront of their 
consciousness. The catalog type of advertising in which 
pictures of numerous appliances with their prices are 
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run in the newspaper or shopping supplement is found 
most satisfactory by one merchant. The sales manager 
of one power company division testifies that he has over- 
come the tendency of the salesman to concentrate solely 
on the larger appliances which bring in more return per 
individual sale by encouraging combination sales, in 
which at least one small appliance is sold with every 
major purchase. 

There seems to be a general feeling that a leadership 
of the power company in the small appliance field would 
probably make for an increase of interest on the part 
of the public, but it is also acknowledged that this is a 
delicate matter from the standpoint of interindustry rela- 
tions. A barrage of joint advertising has been sug- 
gested, the power company taking the lead in featuring 
the advantages inherent in the use of these small appli- . 
ances, in contrast to emphasis on any one’ article for 
sale. It is felt that this will not only stimulate sales 
directly, but will bring out many of the appliances which 
now repose unused on back shelves. 

Small down payments and installment selling are still 
believed in by certain of the central stations as an 
advantage in stimulating small appliance sales, but to 
meet the wishes of other retail outlets, most of the 
Pacific Coast companies have given up this practice. 
One sales manager points to the difficulties of collection 
under present credit conditions as another reason for 
insisting on cash payments. A number of dealers regret- 
fully accept what they consider a necessary practice. 
One furniture store, which does not ordinarily allow 
time payments on small appliances, finds it very satis- 
factory to combine such a sale with some other of larger 
amount and to allow time payments on the combined 
charge account. 


HOLESALERS and dealers alike stress the need 

for protection in obsolescence. Manufacturers are 
urged to allow time for the disposal of present stocks be- 
fore bringing out new models, or announcing price reduc- 
tions. One power company suggests the advisability of 
a period of thirty or 90 days following any change, 
during which time the manufacturer shall announce 
publicly an accepted sale price for the discontinued model. 
This will do away with the bad feeling and chaotic con- 
dition resulting from the individual and frequently dif- 
ferent pricing by merchants serving the same market. 

The competition of cheap and substandard appliances 
is recognized as a serious menace, to be met only by 
reawakening in the public an appreciation of the value 
of quality merchandise. For this purpose it is suggested 
that the aid of the Underwriter’s Laboratories and of 
local inspectors be enlisted in the intérest of eliminating 
fire and personal safety hazards. 

The manufacturer is taxed with not having kept up 
to the modern spirit in the design or in mechanical 
improvements in his merchandise. More than one dealer 
testifies that he has no difficulty in selling new mer- 
chandise, but finds his appliances of the old type left on 
his shelves. The coffee percolator is cited as one appli- 
ance which has not kept up with the popular interest 
in better methods of making coffee and has also not 
improved its eye appeal except in the very expensive 
models. Automatic features, attractive designs and 
colors, and new ideas have proved their saleability in the 
face of markets otherwise slow. 
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gh miniature house was built by The Philadel- 
phia Electric Company primarily to interest archi- 
tects and builders in wiring, lighting and equipment. 
It has made such a hit wherever it has been shown 
that it will be used for the next three years in different 
company locations as promotional advertising on wir- 
ing, lighting and equipment to the general public. 
Hardly anyone takes it to be a doll house . . . every- 
body seems to realize instantly that it is a miniature 
electric house. It is 6 ft. wide, 6 ft. high, 8 ft. long 
and everything on a scale of 2 inches to the foot. 
There are ninety switches in the house and over three 
thousand feet of wire. A separate switchboard, with 
all switches plainly marked, is used when the house 


is on display. mh / - 





Completely wired 
and equipped home 
model draws crowds 
wherever shown 
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The crowd at the recent Electric and Radio Show 
waited its turn to get a close-up view of the miniature 
home in the Philadelphia Electric exhibit. 


Fine lighting, three duplex outlets and two special 
purpose outlets show what should be done in the 
modern kitchen. The jwice extractor is about two 
inches high and the fan could almost hide behind a 
postage stamp. A refrigerator does not show 
Master bedroom, perfectly equipped. Six duplex 
outlets in this room. All portable and floor lamps 
plug directly into outlets (Left). 
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LHERE is a great deal of difference between 
sales and net profits. 


Sometimes dealers and utilities find that the 
cost of service calls entirely eats up the profits 
of a sale. Only faultless performance on the 
part of every refrigerator sold can keep NET 
profits and gross sales in parallel curves on 
dealers’ sales charts. 


In more than a million homes, the Monitor 
Top has established a record of attention- 
free performance that is without equal in the 
history of refrigeration. Every General Elec- 
tric sold has won new friends. Each one of 
these million users is helping to build up an 
even greater public preference for the General 
Electric Refrigerator. 


Today the Monitor Top is recognized as the 
mark of trouble-free refrigeration. Dealers and 
utilities know that it assures them NET profits 


closely paralleling a steadily rising curve of 
retail sales as well as a constantly growing 
volume of customer satisfaction and good will. 


There’s nothing to get out of order in a General 
Electric. Amateur mechanics cannot tamper 
with the mechanism ... it’s all hermetically 
sealed-in-steel in the Monitor Top. Cabinets 
are ALL-Steel... built like a safe to give long 
service. Once delivered, the G-E requires only 
simple installation, (like connecting an elec- 
tric fan)... and nothing more. . not even oiling. 


Other sales-building features include Sliding 
Shelves, that increase storage capacity 
and end “reaching in”; acid-resisting porce- 
lain interiors, and a 3-Year Guarantee that 
affords complete protection against any 
possible service expense. General Electric 
Company, Electric Refrigeration Department, 
Section DE 1, Hanna Building, Cleveland,Ohio. 
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DOMESTIC, APARTMENT HOUSE AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS — ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 

















ABOVE 
Here is the model laundry with three overhead 
lights, two convenience outlets, and one special 
purpose outlet. You would hardly believe 
from this picture that the washer is only six 
inches high! 


RIGHT 
The floor lamps which look so 
real and lifesize are really very 
attractive in their pewter finish 
and hand painted parchment 
shades . . . and they're only 
about six inches high. 


This 









downstairs 
“powder 
bathroom and each dress- 
ing table in the miniature 
house has a different type 
of lighting, to show va- 
riety possible in lighting 


Everything here in 
miniature to make a 
downstairs recreation 
room perfect. Notice 
especially designed 
“portable” lighting 
fixtures. 


Below :—Here is one 
of the most attractive 
rooms in the whole 
house . . . Note the 
tiny wall switches. 
grills, and waffle irons. 
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The PUBLIC fs Interested 








LEFT 


This picture of the guest room shows two of the 
wall outlets and the switch plate. Notice the tiny 
hair dryer on the dresser and the miniature heat- 
ing pad on the bed. The closet in this room has 
its own light, as have all the closets in the 


other rooms. 


BELOW 


A sun lamp for a ceiling fixture and 
cove lighting furnish modern lighting 
io this attractive morning room. Note 
the miniature lamps in the modern 
manner. 
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New Misecuaneees 


A Few of the Many Interesting Appliances that Have 


Recently Appeared on the 











Meterice 
Refrigerator Meter 


Under its ‘“Meter-ice Plan’ the 
Meterice of America Company, Ltd., 
Pacific National Building, Los Angeles, 
Cal., not only supplies the coin meter 
but helps the merchandiser to put over 
the quarter-a-day idea. 

The ‘Meter-ice’’ device is a self-con- 
tained coin register and automatic time 
switch built to the company’s specifica- 
tions by the General Electric Company. 
A self-starting Warren Telechron motor 
is used as the timing element. From 
one to eleven quarters are accommo- 
dated by “Meter-ice” at one time. Total 
average payment is $7.50 per month. 

By special form of contract which is 
part of the “Meter-ice Plan” the cus- 
tomer signs a regular contract to pur- 
chase the refrigerator before it is placed 
in the home. The “Meter-ice’ always 
remains the property of the dealer, of 
course, and can be used over and over 
again.—Electrical Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, 1932. 





C-H Rubber Cap 


An unbreakable attachment cap with 
hand grip has been announced by Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The new cap is made of soft, resilient 
rubber with the blades fastened to a 
bakelite disc imbedded in the rubber 
base. The hand grip is narrow and 
slim, approximately 13 in. long, and 
has an artistic design molded into the 
rubber. It is claimed the resiliency pro- 
vided by the rubber handle will act as a 
strain relief protection to the cord as 
well as to protect the cord from breaking 
directly at the cord hole. The cap is 
rated at 15 amp., 125 volts, 10 amp., 
250 volts, is known as Cat. 7761 and is 
available with cord openings for 34 and 

3 in. cords.—Electrical Merchandising, 
anuary, 1932. 
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Mills Coin Clock 


For the 25c.-a-day refrigerator sales 
plan, the Mills Novelty Company, 4100 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ill., has de- 
veloped its coin clock which, in addition 
to its facilities as a refrigerator meter 
and coin receptacle is also an attractive 
and ornamental timepiece. 

This new coin clock is made to hold 
ten quarters at one time, automati- 
cally running the refrigerator for ten 
days. A dial on the back of the clock 
tells how long the refrigerator will run, 
in periods of half days, until another 
quarter is required. It will hold over 
$20 worth of coins. The case of the 
coin clock is white enamel and meas- 
ures 9 in. wide by 5§ in. deep by 8# 
in. high. — Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1932. 





Moore Toy Motor 


A toy motor, operating from a single 
Eveready dry cell, which is sufficient 
to run the toy at a high rate of speed, 
has been brought out by G. W. Moore, 
44 Farmsworth Street, Boston, Mass. 

The motor sells, unassembled, for 10c. 
It can be put together by any child in a 
few minutes’ time. In addition to its 
play value, the motor has unusual edu- 
cational features. Its simple form il- 
lustrates in a practical way the basic 
principles of brushes, armature, field and 
commutator.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1932. 








Metro-Meter 
Refrigerator Coin Meter 


Among the refrigerator coin meters 
on the market is a new ‘“Metro-Meter” 
coin device recently announced by Gen- 
eral Refrigerator Products, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, sales de- 
partment for the J. P. Seeburg Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, which company has 
been producing coin-operated devices for 
over thirty years. 

Twenty coins are accommodated at 
one time in the “Metro-Meter.” All 
coins are registered and the meter 
shows only the unused coins. 

A feature of the meter is the self- 
starting motor. 

The “Metro-Meter” is easily installed 
and removed. Model R is 84 in. x 7% 
in. x 43 in.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1932. 





Currentime Clocks 


Among the models in the line of 
“Currentime” clocks made by the Uni- 
versal Clock Corporation, 200 Lincoln 
Avenue, New York City, is the tambour 
model pictured, which is made to retail 
for $7.50. This model is known as No. 
731 and is 12% in. wide, 5% in. high. It 
has grained mahogany-finished case 
with carved-effect medallion and mold- 
ings. 

Other models in the line are a wall 
clock, for kitchen, hall or office, No. 631, 
retailing at $4.95; a modern Gothic 
mantel or desk clock with metal case 
finished in antique bronze, silver, old 
gold or colored enamel, No. 231, retail- 
ing for $5.95 and the ‘“Modernette” 
boudoir or desk clock, 4 in. high and 5 
in. wide with 3 in. silvered dial. The 
‘“Modernette” in mahogany finish (No. 
10) is $3.95; No. 101 in jade, peach or 
orchid finish, $4.95. 

A feature of these new clocks is the 
“Lyf-Long  Lubrikation”’. — Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1932. 
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Horton Pioneer Washer 


The Horton Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., is announcing a new 
‘Pioneer’ washer, made to retail at 
$59.50, with slightly higher price in 
extreme East, South and West. 

Features of this new washer, which 
is of the agitator-wringer type are the 
large, four-wing, submerged type alu- 
minum agitator with special non-tarnish 
finish, controlled by convenient, outside 
lever; steel frame, welded construction, 
tub of porcelain enamel, inside and out, 
on 18-gage Armco base, no bolts being 
drawn through the tub; silent unit 
sealed mechanism; cut steel gears run- 
ning in continuous oil bath; and finish 
of Roma brown tub and fawn brown 
frame.—Electrical Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, 1932. 








Standard 
Monel Metal Oven 


Monel metal, used for twenty years 
as standard material for kitchen equip- 
ment in hotels and hospitals, is now 
being used as oven lining and oven top 
in the De Luxe Royal 1156 domestic 
range of the Standard Electric Stove 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. The broiler 
pan and baffle are also made of this 
metal.—Electrical Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, 1932. 


a * 


Electric Chimes 


No wiring or recessing are necessary 
for the installation of the new Electro 
Chime Guest Announcer or electric 
chimes brought out by Electro Chime, 
Ltd., 2042 Venice Boulevard, Los Ange- 
les, Cal. The chimes are made for at- 
tachment to the already installed house 
wiring system. 

Only two moving parts are contained 
in the chimes. No electric motor is 
used. Doing away with open contact 
points, mercury contactors are _ used. 
The chimes are contained in an at- 
tractive case, artistic in design, for 
‘* mounting on the wall without requiring 
any recessing or alterations to the wall. 
Volume of the chimes and the number 
of strokes may be regulated.—Electri- 
cal Merchandising, January, 1932. 








Rembrandt Automatic 
Lamp Cord Reel 


Lamp cords are kept off the floor and 
protected from fraying, tangling and 
soiling through the use of a new cord 
reel that is being featured on “Rem- 
brandt” lamps of the Rembrandt Lamp 
Corporation, Rembrandt Building, Erie 
at Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill. The 
reel will be introduced at the National 
Lamp and Fixture Shows in January. 

This automatic cord reel is placed 
underneath the base of the lamp. It 
takes up the excess cord automatically, 
keeping it clean in a thin, concealed 
box. By an ingenious stop, the cord is 
held at its length until released. It 
may be stopped at any given point. 
When it is desired to disconnect the 
lamp for any purpose and the plug is 
removed from the outlet, the cord auto- 
matically reels itself under the base. 

The reels are not sold separately and 
are available on “Rembrandt” lamps 
only, the manufacturer explains, in 
bridge, junior and lounge styles.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1932. 











Proctor Electric 
Radiator and Dryer 


Two telescoping rust-proof clothes- 
drying racks, one along each upper 
edge, are special features of the new 
“Proctor” electric radiator and dryer 
No. 1110. The racks can be lowered 
when not in use. 

The radiator is of the convector type 
and is made of heavy gauge, rust-re- 
sisting terne plate sheet metal, finished 
in lacquer in statuary bronze, . pastel 
green and old ivory. Capacity is 1320 
watts at 110-120 volts, alternating or 
direct current. The heater can also be 
had in 1500-watt capacity. It is equip- 
ped with two separate circuit switches, 
controlling two 660-watt heating ele- 
ments or two 750-watt elements in the 
1500-watt size. Elements are Nichrome. 
Overall size of the heater is 9 in. wide, 
21 in. long and 23 in. high. It weighs 
18 lb. and is easily portable by means 
of a carrying handle. Intended retail 
price, $15. Proctor & Schwartz Electric 
Company, 7th and Tabor Road, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1932. 


Speed Queen Washer 


The Barlow & Seelig Manufacturing 
Company, Ripon, Wis., is announcing 
a new Model F “Speed Queen” washer, 
made to retail at $49.50. 

The new machine has submerged agi- 
tator and full-sized porcelain enameled 
tub. An outer steel jacket protects the 
porcelain tub and affords an air space 
to keep the water in the tub hot. There 
are no bolt holes through the tub, but 
the entire machine is built around a 
steel chassis which also supports the 
3-hp. motor and the new arc-cuate link 
drive transmission. Machine cut gears 
are used throughout and the wringer 
reverse assembly is described as incor- 
porating steel cut case hardened spiral 
beveled gears and case hardened shaft. 
Two-inch balloon rolls are an added 
feature. — Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1932. 





Sangamo Time Switch 


One of the unique features of the new 
moderately-priced, electrically-wound 
time switch announced by the Sangamo 
Electric Company, Springfield, Ill, is 
the type of mechanical contact which is 
being introduced into this country after 
successful use abroad for many years. 
This new contact, the manufacturer de- 
clares, has a slow opening and a small 
gap. 

The main spring, kept wound by a 
constant speed a.c. motor, has 10-hr. re- 
serve power to carry through any ordi- 
nary current interruption. A jeweled 
balance with non-magnetic, non-rusting 
temperature compensating, special alloy 
hair spring is used to insure dependable 
timing. 

The standard switch has levers for 
three complete daily operations, allow- 
ing for either one, two or three on-and- 
off periods each day. Manual operation 
does not affect the sequence of subse- 
quent operations. A Sunday and holi- 
day cutout is also supplied. 

Winding and timing mechanisms are 
enclosed in dust-proof case. This unit, 
together with contact mechanism and 
molded bakelite connection block, is 
mounted in a pressed steel case having 
pry-outs in the bottom and back for 
3 in. and 3 in. conduit.—Electrical Mer- 
chondising, January, 1932. 
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Two new Sessions 


Clocks 


A combination clock and 
bookcase is one of the new 
models of the “Sessions” 
clock line, offered by the Ses- 
sions Clock Company, For- 
restville, Conn. ’ 

This new clock-bookcase is 
known as the Westminster 
Blectric Hall Clock No. 1. 
It is equipped with West- 
minster chime movement 
and is a full-sized clock. Its 
intended retail price is 
$39.50. A similar combina- 
tion model, with panelled 
bookcase door, will be placed 
on the market soon. 

Another new “Sessions” 
number is an electric alarm 
clock, made to retail for 
$5.95.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, January, 1932. 





* * 


Electric Oil Comb 


For applying liquids such as hot oil 
and tonics to the scalp, Beauty Aids, 
Inc., 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has brought out its “‘Sav-Ur- 
Har” electric oil comb. 

The oil chamber contains the electric 
heating element sealed to prevent any 
contact between the oil and the unit. 
The comb is designed so that it will not 
overheat, maintaining the temperature 
necessary for scalp treatment. It can 
also be used, without liquids, to dry the 
hair, for hot massage of the scalp or the 
application of heat to any part of the 
body. Its intended retail price is $5.—- 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1932. 





Sylvania Tube 
Merchandiser and Tester 


A combination display cabinet and 
tube tester is being offered “Sylvania” 
dealers by the Hygrade Sylvania Cor- 
poration, Sylvania Division, Emporium, 
Pennsylvania. 

The display cabinet is of solid walnut, 
beautifylly finished, to harmonize with 
the fine radio cabinets with which it 
will be displayed. The display section 
is of patented show-case construction, 
with mirrored background and three- 
sided crystal glass paneled front. 

The tube analyzer matches the dis- 
play cabinet. It is constructed to per- 
mit complete and accurate readings of 
all types of tubes used in standard 
radio receivers.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1932. 
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Standard Range 


Two new features of electric range 
construction are contained in the new 
range, Model 1236, of the Standard 
Electric Stove Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
These new features are fthe recessed 
switch panel concealed behind a door 
and the plate and food warmer, which 
is located beside the panel just be- 
low the cooking top. 

The range may be had with four 8-in. 
burners, one of which is a speed burner, 
or three burners and optional cooker. 
The oven measures 16 x 18 x 14 in. The 
lower drawers are for utensils. 

Finish of the range is white or ivory 
with marbleized panels or solid white 
or colors. 

The range is equipped with all auto- 

iatic features. It will be placed on the 
market February 1, followed by models 
1256 and 1234.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1932. 
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Superior Toaster 


The Superior Electric Products Cor- 
poration, 1300-1310 South Thirteenth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., is marketing a 
new toaster, the De Luxe No. 88, in 
chrome finish, to retail for $2.75. 

The toaster has separable silk rayon 
cord, with side handles and bone knobs 
on door to match in colors of black, 
green, blue or red.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, January, 1932. 





Latox Rubber Sheathed 
Lamp Cord 


An entirely new type of flexible, rub- 
ber insulated cord, suitable for portable 
lamps, fans, clocks, toys and similar 
apparatus has been announced by the 
Simplex Wire and Cable Company, 201 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

This new ‘“‘Latox” cord is a small, 
clean, durable twin cord with a thin 
covering or sheath of tough rubber in 
place of the usual silk, rayon or cotton 
braids. The: rubber is furnished in 
black,’ green or brown-mahogany. 

Special attention is called to the 
“Latox” rubber sheath and the unique 
way in which it completely surrounds 
the conductors, protecting them from 
mechanical injury, and also forms be- 
tween the conductors a wall or web 
which is an integral part of the sheath. 

The cord is packed and shipped on 
spools so that the cord may be con- 
veniently unwound as needed. Four 
spools (approximately 1,000 ft.) are 
packed in a carton.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1932. 





Lumuinator 
Torcheres and Fixtures 


In the “Luminator” line of torcheres 
and fixtures designed by Wolfgang and 
Pola Hoffman, well known interior 
designers, are the two 
numbers illustrated, the 
117 indirect torchere and 
the 701Z ceiling unit. 

Both the torchere and 
fixture are finished in 
satin cadmium which is 
similar to dull chromium, 
but the fixture, 701% 









~may 
be had in Engi rass 
finish a 

The in. 


5 ogul socket 
for 300- or 500-watt 
mogul base frosted lamp. 
The intended retail price, 
without bulb, is $28. 

The ceiling fixture is 
equipped with three mir- 
rored glass reflectors tak- 
ing three 100-watt bulbs. 
Its overall length is 44 in. 
The intended retail price 
is $53.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1932. 





Duct Portable Heater 


Thirty-six square feet of heating sur- 
face, equivalent in heating effectiveness 
to an ordinary steam radiator of twice 
its size, is provided by the “Duct” elec- 
tric heater, brought out by the Duct 
Electric Heater Corporation, 114 Liberty 
Street, New York City. The heating 
area of this new heater is arranged in 
multiple-flue formation. There are 
twenty seven of these flues or “Ducts.” 

The heater is rated at 660-1320 watts, 
110-115 volts and is made for operation 
from the ordinary house wiring circuit. 
It is equipped with four-way switch and 
is enclosed in a mahogany cabinet but 
optional colors may be had at slight 
additional cost. Dimensions of the cab- 
inet are 23 in. high, 27 in. wide and 7 
in. deep. The heater may be had with 
or withont thermostatic control. In- 
tended retail price of the heater, $52.50; 
“Duct” automatic control, $15 installed. 
we Merchandising, January, 
1932. 
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Silvray Indirect Unit 


Silvray Lighting, Inc., 53 West 14th 
Street, New York City, is making a 
special offer to central stations of a new 
indirect “Silvray” unit that is designed 
to increase the home lighting load by 
200 per cent per outlet sold. The unit 
can be retailed for $1. 

This new unit employs a 150-watt 
lamp and its construction does not 
allow the use of a smaller lamp. 

The unit is all metal, non-tarnishing, 
and is finished in pewter. 

No installation or wiring is necessary 

as the unit screws into any ceiling 
receptacle or suspended socket. 
_ The lamp used with this new unit 
is the ordinary 150-watt lamp which is 
supplied by the central station for proc- 
essing, converting it into an indirect 
lamp.—Electrical Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, 1932 


&® * * 


Temp-rite Water Heater 


Described by its manufacturer as com- 
bining the desirable characteristics of 
both the storage and_ instantaneous 
types of gas heaters is a new electric 
water heater, brought out by Temp- 
rite, Incorporated, Defiance, Ohio. 

The heater is automatic in operation. 
It consists of a small welded tank of 
about 1 gal. capacity, surrounded by a 
heating element which is controlled by 
a thermostat so that a temperature of 
any predetermined degree will be main- 
tained continuously. The inner tank is 
coated with vitreous enamel inside and 
out and surrounded by a heavy wall 
of insulation to cut 
down radiation losses 
to a negligible point. 

The unit is com- 
pact, which makes it 
possible, the manu- 
facturer points out, 
to have separate hot 
water supply units 
for bathroom, kitchen 
and laundry as the 
temperature require- 
ments of these three 
major water needs 
differ widely. No 
special wiring is re- 
quired for the heater, 
it is explained, as it 
can be plugged into 
any service outlet.— 
Eiectrical Merchan- 
dising, January, 
1932. 





Laundry Tub Washer 


An electric washer for use with sta- 
tionary tubs has been brought out by 
Little Giant, Inc., Ltd., 1001-24th Street, 
Oakland, Cal. 

The washer is of the gyrator type 
with aluminum gyrator. It is equipped 
with compact wringer, made of pressed 
steel, non-breakable and _ rust-proof and 
with large improved balloon rolls and 
instant safety release. Durex oilless 
bearings are used. 

The 3-hp. motor is detachable and is 
adaptable for other household purposes 
such as food mixing, buffing, grinding, 
ete.—Electrical Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, 1932. 
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New Haven Radio 
Time Switch 


Designed to turn the radio set on or 
off at any predetermined time is a new 
“Red Flag” radio time switch brought 
out by the New Haven Clock Company, 
New Haven, Conn. It is equipped with 
self-starting, lubricated, sub-synchro- 
nous, slow speed Westinghouse motor, 
200 r.p.m. The red flag lever, when in 
position for automatic operation, is 
plainly visible. Set in neutral position, 
the radio can be manually operated at 
will, without interference with time- 
keeping qualities of the clock. The 
switch is intended for operation on 
alternating current, 110-120 volts, 60 
cycles only.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1932. 





* * e 


De Bothezat 
Ventilating Fan 


The De Bothezat Impeller Company, 
Inc., 1922 Park Avenue, New York 
City, has brought out a new “Master” 
impeller with glass panel. This port- 
able 12-in. ventilating fan has a three- 
speed motor and speed regulator. The 
panel is available in sizes from 28 in. 
to 54 in. and each panel is adjustable 
for 6 in. Intended retail price, $55.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1932. 


* * > 


W akemaster 
Alarm Clock 


A neat and small electric alarm clock, 
especially designed for the modern bed- 
room, has been brought out by Irving 
Miller & Company, Inc., 1150 Broad- 
way, New York City. It is enclosed in 
a metal case, equipped with permanent 
rubber feet and is pearl lacquered in 
popular pastel shades. The case is 
4% in. high and 33 in. wide. The ivory- 
finished dial, is 3 in. square. 

The clock is also offered with radium 
numerals and hands on two-tone etched 
matt and polished “Silver” dial. 

The clock has pleasantly-toned buzzer 
alarm and is powered by a synchronous 
motor, a.c., 60 cycles, 85-125 volts. In- 
tended retail price, with plain dial, 
$5; with radium dial, $6.—H#lectrical 
Merchandising, January, 1932. 














Arlington Clocks 


Illustrated are two of the new models 
in the line of synchronous clocks 
brought out by the Arlington Time 
Laboratories, Inc., 8440 South Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. A model with 
a square case is “Miss America,” de- 
signed so that it can be used as readily 
on the wall as on shelf or cabinet. It 
has wooden case and is available in 
finish of blue, ivory, green or white and 
its intended retail price is $6.75. 

The other model is the “Old English,” 
in the Sheraton tradition, with wooden 
case in walnut finish with light over- 
lay, fluted columns, ball feet and side 
ornaments. It is 8% in. high and retails 
for $12.50. 

Other new models in the line are the 
“Heirloom” of tambour type, 124 in. 
wide, 53 in. high, $10.50 and the ‘“Mi- 
lady,” a boudoir model, in green and 
rosewood finish, 5 in. high, $7.50; with 
alarm, $8.75.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1932. 





Nocare Electric Steam 
Radiator 


The safety switch of the new ‘‘No- 
care” electric steam radiator just placed 
on the market by the Nocare Electric 
Radiator Corporation, 1 East 42d Street, 
New York City, has an on-and-off feat- 
ure that is designed to give the user 
a maximum amount of steam heat with 
a minimum use of electric current. 
This new radiator, the Company points 
out, is not an electric heater; it. is a 
steam heat radiator each unit being a 
complete heating plant. It is portable 
and, if desired, may be placed in a 
cabinet. 

Five sizes of radiator are_ offered, 
three of which are of heavy-duty ca- 
pacity—-from 2,000 to 3,000 watts. The 
complete electrical equipment of the 
radiator is built to ‘“Nocare’”’ specifica- 
tions by the General Electric Company. 
The radiator itself is of standard type 
—Electrical Merchandising, January, 
1932. 
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Phototube 
Light Control Unit 


A portable Phototube light control 
unit, designed to meet any possible 
light control requirements and which 
may be set up and operated by anyone 
with no previous experience, has been 
developed by the Electrotec Enginecr- 
ing Corporation, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

The unit has an external adjustment 
that may be set to operate on a change 
of one-tenth of one foot-candle in illu- 
mination, from absolute dark to day- 
light or for impulse operation from 
light source. 

The Phototube Relay is sold through 
the jobber and dealer. It is made in 
three models, each of which is housed 
in the same size case—34 in. in diam- 
eter and 7 in. long. These models are 
made for a.c. operation, d.c. and bat- 
tery, with cord and plug and terminals 
for open and closed circuit operation.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1932. 
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Industrial Timers 


The Warren Telechron Company, Ash- 
land, Mass., has developed an industrial 
timer for use in connection with piece 
rate production. The timer is turned 
on and off by a relay in the circuit to 
the motor of the machine of which 
the output is being timed. The relay 
is so arranged that, if the motor is not 
running or is running under light load, 
the timer will not operate. When the 
machine is operating, however, the in- 
creased load on the motor causes the 
relay to turn the timer on and the 
actual working time of the machine is 
recorded. The dial of the timer differs 
from the usual clock dial in that the 
long hand indicates one-hundredths of 
on hour instead of minutes and the 
short hand revolves once in ten hours 
instead of twelve. When the timer is 
in operation the dial is illuminated. 

Another recent development of the 
Company is a_ special impulse timer 
that will complete an electrical circuit 
momentarily and successively to sixty 
outlets. The timer was built for the 
Physics Department of the University 
of Illinois and enables students at sixty 
laboratory benches to perform experi- 
ments at the same time. The contact 
maker is driven by a 1/100 hp. syn- 
chronous motor through a gear train 
which has a gear shift so that the im- 
pulses can be timed to occur either 
one, two, five or ten seconds apart.— 
Blectrical Merchandising, January, 1932. 
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Lite-Saver Lamp 


Designed to cut light consumption 
over 65 per cent and cutting down, 
as well, cost of time and labor in re- 
placing burned-out lamps in _ hotels, 
signs, theaters, apartment houses, stores, 
factories and homes, is a new “Lite- 
Saver” lamp brought out by the F. G. W. 
Sales and Manufacturing Corporation, 
10 East 48rd Street, New York City. 

The ‘Lite-Saver’ uses a Mazda 31, 
6.2 volt bulb. It is fitted with a red 
globe for exit light. Body of the 
“Lite-Saver” is equipped with locking 
device to safeguard it against theft. 
It is made to be practically indestructi- 
ble, being completely surrounded by 

in. of cast iron alloy to shield and 
protect the electrical winding. It is 
impregnated with a compound to make 
it waterproof and serviceable in all 
kinds of weather. Made for use on 
alternating current only. Intended list 
price, $2.20.—EHlectrical Merchandising, 
January, 1932. 





Fada Cordless Iron 


To round out its line so that dis- 

tributors of “Fada’’ products may oper- 
ate profitably throughout the entire 
year, in accordance with its 1932 policy, 
F. A. D. Andrea, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., is bringing out a new cordless 
automatic electric iron. 
* The iron is a 6-lb. iron and is rated 
at 1,100 watts. But this does not mean, 
the manufacturer points out, that the 
iron is continuously drawing 1,100 
watts. It does not consume any cur- 
rent while off the stand and only a 
portion of the time while on the stand. 
The flow of current is controlled entirely 
by the thermostat. Finish of the iron 
is chromium. One of its features is the 
handle construction which not only con- 
tributes to the appearance of the iron 
but is designed to prevent the opera- 
tor’s hand from touching metal parts 
at the front or rear of the handle when 
in use, 

The iron has no projections except 
two small prongs at the rear which 
rest in slots and establish contact 
through the stand, causing the iron to 
heat rapidly when first put into use. 
Thereafter the iron is kept sufficiently 
hot by simply placing it on the stand 
while folding garments or preparing the 
article to be ironed. The intended retail 
price is $8.90.—EHlectrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1932. 








Trump-Lite 
Bridge Table Lamp 


A smart new bridge accessory is the 
“Trump-Lite”’ bridge table light intro- 
duced by Trump-Lite, 434 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

The lamp is a portable fixture that 
can be clamped onto any bridge table 
instantly. The design of the standard 
is such that the lamp itself is suspended 
directly over the center of the table, at 
the correct height to provide correct 
and equal illumination, without glare, 
for all four players. 

It is offered in a choice of finishes— 
in colored lacquer in red, green and 
black, retailing at $3.95 and in chro- 
mium and bronze for $4.95.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1932. 





W eston Illuminometer 


Illumination intensities may be read 
with the same ease and facility as read- 
ing ammeters and voltmeters, by use 
of the new Model 603 Illuminometer de- 
veloped by the Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

This new Illuminometer consists of 
an indicating instrument and a light 
target, assembled in a portable case. 
The light target is on the end of a 
flexikle cord so that it can be placed in 
any position. The light target or 
searching unit has two Photronic cell 
units which convert light energy di- 
rectly into electrical energy without the 
use of batteries or other auxiliary volt- 
age. They maintain constant output 
over long periods of time and there is 
no dark current. 

There are three ranges on the instru- 
ment—10, 50 and 250 foot-candles. A 
range changing switch is provided for 
the selection of the desired scale. Other 
combinations of ranges are being added 
to the line and will be available shortly. 
— Merchandising, January, 
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Wiremold Fittings 


The Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has added additional fittings for base- 
board and other interior trim to its 
surface wiring system. These fittings 
have been neatly designed so that when 
installed with “Wiremold” they become 
an element of the trim itself. Lighting 
and convenience outlets can be placed 
where they are needed without the 
necessity of stringing wires around and 
over furniture, taking up floors, or dig- 
ging into the walls to conceal the wir- 
ing, and at the same time the appear- 
ance of the room is not marred.—HElec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1932. 
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Dunning Is People’s 
Choice in Unique 
Refrigerator Election 
Campaign 


Heads All G.E. Distributors for 
Presidency of Refrigerania 


A. S. Dunning, president of A. S. 
Dunning, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota, 


distributors for General Electric 
refrigerators, has been elected 
“president” of “Refrigerania.” 


This election was accomplished by 
sales made by the distributorship 
of more G.E. refrigerators to 
quota than any other distributor- 
ship in the United States during 
a ten-week sales campaign which 
ended midnight November 21st. 
The president-elect’s cabinet is 
composed of six other distributors 
whose sales were the highest to 
quota in their respective districts 
and is comprised of A. F. Head, 
vice-president, Hoosier Electric 
Refrigerator Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; P. H. Harrison, secretary of 
the treasury, Phil. H. Harrison & 
Co., Newark, New Jersey; Mark 
Wright, secretary of health, 
Wright Bros. Refrig. Corp., San 
Antonio, Texas; C. L. McCrea, 
National Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.; K. A. 
Connelly, secretary of commerce, 
F. B. Connelly Co., Billings, Mon- 
tana; George Belsey, secretary of 
education, George Belsey Co., Ltd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Runners-up in 
the campaign were E. J. Nellor, 
Electric Refrigeration Co., Louis- 


ville, Ky.; Fred HH. Cushman, 
Cushman Refrig. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Charles Gould, Gould- 


Farmer Company, Portland, Maine; 
Frank Wolf, Erco, Inc., Buffalo, 
New York; Frank Edwards, 
Frank Edwards Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Rex Cole, 
Inc., New York City. 

Under the rules of the contest 
each distributor was a candidate 
for president and keymen and de- 
partment heads, dealers and sales- 
men were candidates for governor, 
lieutenant governor, senator, con- 
gressman and mayor. Prize 
awards ranged all the way from a 
Chrysler Imperial Eight Cylinder 
Convertible Coupe De Luxe and 


gas 





six Ford pick-up trucks to purses | 
of $150 and $75 and gold and silver | 


plated fountain pen desk sets. 
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El Paso Appliance Dealers 
Organize 


An organization of electric and 
appliance dealers has _ been 
formed in El Paso, Tex., under the 
name of the Associated Appliance 
Dealers of El Paso. The associa- 
tion’s officers are: president, 
Lloyd Rothman, general manager, 
Gem Electric Co.; secretary, D. M. 
Poe, manager of radio depart- 
ment, Casner Brothers. 

At the meeting at which the or- 
ganization was perfected it was the 
consensus of opinion that the pub- 
lic utilities of El Paso should re- 
tire from the selling of appliances 
in favor of the retailers. The 
new organization appointed a 
committee to discuss the matter of 
appliance merchandising with the 
local gas and electric company. 
The committee has asked that rep- 
resentatives of the El Paso Elec- 
tric Co. meet with it at an early 
date to discuss the matter, and 
the meeting is expected to be held 
shortly. In the meantime a letter 
has been forwarded to the com- 
mittee by the El Paso Electric Co. 
setting forth its reasons for mer- 
chandising. 





Philadelphia Association 
Opens Lighting Institute 


Zimmerman, Liversidge, Speakers 
at Banquet 


The Philadelphia Electrical As- 
sociation formally opened its new 
headquarters and Permanent Light- 
ing Exhibit in the Architects 
Building last week with a banquet 
of just under one thousand, held 
in the ball room of the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel recently. John E. 
Zimmerman, President of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, 
and Julius Klein, assistant secre- 
tary of Commerce, and H. P. 
Liversidge, president of the Phila- 
delphia Electrical Association, were 
the speakers. 








A HELPING HAND 





Following a recent theatrical appearance 
Schumann-Heink, veteran singer, 


funds for the unemployed. 
refrigerator. In front, 


kneeling, 
Copeland Refrigeration Company of Detroit. 


in Detroit, Madame 
helped the American Legion raise 
In appreciation she was given a Copeland 


is Ralph H. Graham, president, 
At his left, W. D. 


McElhinny, vice-president, Copeland Products, Inc. Madame Schumann- 


Heink’s pleasure is_ reflected 


in the faces 


of the Legionaires. 





Beal Awarded 1931 McGraw- 
Hill Medal For Cooperation 


Central Hudson G. & E. President Honored for Market 
Promotion Work With Dealers, Jobbers, Contractors 


This year the judges, appointed 
from the directors of the Society 
for Electrical Development, have 
awarded the James H. McGraw 
Medal for Co-operation to Thad- 
deus R. Beal, president of the 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
The award was made in recogni- 
tion of his constructive contribution 
to the advancement of co-operation 
in the electrical industry, by the 
development of a balanced system 
of market promotion and service in 
the Hudson River Valley in which 
the participation of the contractor, 
dealer, wholesaler and power com- 
pany has been co-ordinated to their 
mutual advantage and to the public 
benefit. 

The presentation was made on 
December 3 at a dinner meeting 
held in Poughkeepsie, and spon- 
sored by the Hudson Valley Elec- 
trical League. The committee of 
judges which awarded the medal to 
Mr. Beal consisted of D. C. Bird- 
sell, B. W. Clark, L. W. Davis, 
C. L. Edgar and S. L. Nicholson. 

In 1925 this medal and purse 
were awarded to J. Robert Crouse; 
in 1927 to W. Winans Freeman; in 
1928 to Henry H. Courtright and 
in 1930 a posthumous award to 
Charles T. Hutchinson. In 1929 
no medal for co-operation was 
given. 

The story of the Central Hudson 
plan was carried in full in the May 
1931 issue of Electrical Merch- 
andising. 


GE Discontinue Harrison 
Lighting Institute 


The General Electric Lighting 
Institute at Harrison, N. J., will 
be closed as of December 15, ac- 
cording to recent announcement by 
J. E. Kewley, Manager of the 
Incandescent Lamp Department of 
General Electric Company at Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The move followed the acquisi- 
tion of the New York Electrical 
Institute in Grand Central Palace 
by the New York Electrical Asso- 
ciation of which General Electric 
is a contributing member. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 193? 
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Electrical Men in the Month’s News 





HUGHES 


President, Edison General Electric 


Appliance Corp., makers of Hot- 
point, George A. Hughes has an- 
nounced an_ extensive market 
development, sales promotion plan 
for ranges beginning in 1932 to tie 
in with N.E.L.A.’s 3-year plan. 


(See page 56.) 






SPANGLER 


Succeeding Fred D. Williams, 
whose picture appears at the right, 
J. M. Spangler comes from the 
direction of National Carbon’s 
eastern division to the manage- 
ment of the company’s Eveready 
Raytheon Tube Division. 


HULETT 


Former president of F. J. Simmons 
& Company, Detroit grain brokers, 
later operating his own company 
handling food stuffs, Gerald Hulett 
now becomes sales promotion man- 
ager for Electromaster, Inc., manu- 
facturers of Electrochef ranges. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 





FARRIN 
From Lyon & Healy, distributors, 
and Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, comes George M. Farrin to 
organize, manage distribution 
set-up in the middle eastern district 
for Gibson Electric Refrigerator 
Corporation. To the same company 

comes also— 





WILLIAMS 
From management of Nation Car- 
bon’s Tube Division (see left) 


Fred D. Williams, long known in 
the radio industry, has resigned to 
become vice-president of P. R. 
Mallory & Company, New York. 


His successor is J. M. Spangler. 





UHALT 
Former dealer, director of sales 
campaigns and director of dealer 
operations for the General Electric 
Refrigeration department, A. A. 
Uhalt becomes manager of the 
newly-created Dealer Division. He 
will be assisted by— 


1932 





SELDOMRIDGE 


*—_Howard G. Seldomridge, who 
will introduce the new unit of the 
Gibson Electric Refrigeration Cor- 
poration to the middle west dis- 
trict. Formerly with Victor and 
Majestic he has also held a college 
professorship of Public Speaking. 


ak 


HAHN 
With the merging of Maytag Pacific 
and Intermountain companies, 


T. A. Moler (see right) disposed of 
his interest in the Maytag West 
Coast Company which will now be 
under the complete direction of 
William L. Hahn, its new president. 


CHANDLER 


—Fielding Chandler, who, after 
four years concentration on deal- 
er’s merchandising, distribution, 
warehousing problems and later, as 
manager of the Accessory Depart- 
ment, Product Division, is ably 
qualified to assist in the solution 
of dealer’s difficulties. 
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DUNNING 


In the mythical country of Refrig- 
erania, Arthur (“Art”) Dunning, 
by virtue of his industry, capacity 
for disposing of General Electric 
Refrigerators, has been elected to 
the highest office within the gift 
of the people. In addition, he 

a swell new Chrysler Eight Coupe. 


MOLER 
Formerly president of both the 
Maytag Pacific Company and the 
Maytag Intermountain Company, 
operating 150 shops, T. A. Moler 
has consolidated the two companies 
with offices at Portland, O. He 
will no longer have an interest in 
the West Coast Company. 
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MARKEE 


Consolidation of the Los Angeles 
offices of the Edison Lamp Works 
and the National Lamp Works to 
form G. E.’s South Pacific Division, 


Incandescent Lamp Department, 
brings new responsibilities to 
E. P. Markee, newly created man- 


ager of the division. 
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5,000 FUSES 


Wearing a hula costume made 
entirely of radio fuses, this young 
dancer is exhibiting a new radio 
fuse assortment, produced by the 
Bussmann Manufacturing Company 
of St. Louis, which is being intro- 
duced for the first time at the 
automotive show in Atlantic City. 
Her skirt, necklace, headdress and 
anklets are made up of more than 
5,000 fuses. 


Uhalt Made Manager of 
GE Dealer Division of 
Refrigeration Dept. 


A. A. Uhalt, who became Di- 
rector of Dealer Operations in 
the Merchandising Division of the 
General Electric Refrigeration De- 
partment in May of 1930, will be- 
come Manager of the newly created 
Dealer Division on January Ist, it 
has been announced by P. B. Zim- 
merman, manager of Department. 

Mr. Uhalt’s department, which 
has specialized on all operations of 
dealers throughout the country, be- 
comes at this time a _ separate 
entity. His assistant in the new 
division is Fielding Chandler, who 
until a short time ago was in 
charge of the Accessory Depart- 
ment of the Product Division. 


Jobbers Organize in Northwest 


For the purpose of promoting 
the welfare of the wholesale elec- 
trical industry in Seattle and Ta- 
coma (Wash.) trade territories, 
the Puget Sound Electrical Whole- 
salers Assn. has been organized. 

The organization of the associa- 
tion was handled by a committee 
which was authorized at a meeting 
of the Seattle and Tacoma elec- 
trical wholesalers on Sept. 25. The 
personnel of this committee fol- 
lows: Chairman, Harry Byrne, 
North Coast Electric Co.; secre- 
tary, V. M. Miller, North Coast 
Electric Co.; F. G. Larkin, Gar- 
nett-Young Co.; L. M. Wolfe, 
Anaconda Copper Co.; and W. J. 
Walsh, Majestic Distributing Co. 
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Maytag Pacific and Intermountain 


Companies Merge 
T. A. Moler Heads New Combine 


Consolidation of the Maytag 
Pacific Company and the Maytag 
Intermountain Company, distribut- 
ing Maytag products in nine west- 
ern states with the main office in 
Portland, Ore., was effected in No- 
vember. T. A. Moler, formerly 
president of both companies with 
headquarters in Salt Lake City, 
is president and owner of the con- 
solidated company which will oper- 
ate temporarily as the Maytag Pa- 
cific Company at 2224 Sixth Street, 
Portland. T. W. Glaze of Port- 
land is secretary treasurer and 
J. A. Gazelle of Salt Lake City 
is general sales manager. 

The new company, which will 
have branch offices in Salt Lake 
City, Denver and Butte, will dis- 
tribute Maytag products in Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Colorado and Utah through 150 
exclusive Maytag shops, there be- 


ing now about 100 of these in 
operation in this territory. Coin- 
cidentally with the consolidation of 
these two distributing companies 
and the announcement of the ex- 
pansion program, the Maytag Com- 
pany has brought onto the market, 
a new model washer with a por- 
celain tub. 

About eight years ago, Mr. 
Moler took charge of the dis- 
tribution of Maytag products in 
the west forming the Maytag In- 
termountain Company, later, be- 
coming interested in and acting 
as president of the Maytag Pa- 
cific Company and the Maytag 
West Coast Company in California. 
In connection with his present 
move, he disposed of his interests 
in the West Coast company and 
consolidated the other two com- 
panies under one organization to 
gain advantages in_ centralized 
management. 





Ehrlich Heads Electrical Credit 
Association, Central, Div. 


At the 36th annual meeting of 
the Electrical Credit Association, 
Central Division, Mr. Howard 
Ehrlich of the Electrical Trade 
Publishing Company, was elected 
president. Mr. Walter F. Young 
of the General Electric Supply 
Corp., was elected vice-president. 
Mr. John J. Prehler of the Prehler 
Bros., Inc., was elected a member 
of the Executive Committee. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report 
shows a considerable decrease in 
the number of delinquent accounts 
reported to the Association during 
the last year. 


Spangler Heads Raytheon 
Tube Sales 


Succeeds Fred D. Williams, 
Resigned 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 
has announced the appointment of 
J. M. Spangler as manager of its 
Eveready Raytheon Tube Division, 
succeeding Fred D. Williams, who 
recently resigned to become an of- 
ficer of P. R. Mallory and Co.,* 
New York City. Mr. Spangler’s 
appointment follows sixteen years 
connection with the company, dur- 
ing which time he has held many 
important positions. 








REFRIGERATION ON THE ROAD 


Shown for the first time at the Dairy Industries Exposition at 


% 
as 


Atlantic City, this new truck, mechanically refrigerated by the Kel- 
vinator Corporation, Detroit, attracted a lot of attention. Power from 
the truck engine, through the development of a new transmission 
drive, designed to operate at low speed, works the refrigerating equip- 


ment. 
truck is not in motion. 
the most important market. 


An electric motor provides automatic refrigeration when the 
Ice-cream manufacturers constitute, perhaps, 





N. Y. Edison Sells Over 
$250,000 in Cleaners 
Six Weeks Drive Nets 106% 


of Quota 


The kind of heartening news the 
“Firing Line” likes to get was re- 
cently announced by the New York 
Edison System. Ina six-weeks vac- 
uum cleaner campaign (Premier) 
with a quota of $250,000, total sales 
for the period amounted to $264,- 
345.60. No premiums were offered, 
no combinations, no special prices. 
The campaign exceeded even the 
record hung up by the New York 
Edison companies in their’ last 
spring Premier campaign when for 
the six-week period they sold 
$228,730 (Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, June, 1931). 

All five companies making up the 
System exceeded their individual 
quotas, the Yonkers Electric Light 
& Power leading with 127 per cent. 
The others, respectively, scored as 
follows: New York & Queens 
Electric Light & Power, 116 per 
cent; the United Electric Light & 
Power Company, 108 per cent; the 
New York Edison Company, 104 
per cent; and the Brooklyn Edison 
Company, 101 per cent. 


Hotpoint Plans Big 


Range Program for ’32 


Activity Designed to Tie in With 
NELA 3-Year Program 


Chicago. An advertising and 
sales promotion program to gain 
public acceptance for electric cook- 
ery will be launched by General 
Electric Hotpoint in January 1932, 
according to George A. Hughes, 
president of Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Company, Incor- 
porated. 

In size of advertising budget, 
scope of operations, and distribu- 
tion set-up, this program will fol- 
low closely the plan of development 
which, in the past four years, has 
made the eelctric refrigerator so 
successful. For some time it has 
been increasingly evident, both to 
Mr. Hughes and to other well- 
known executives of the electrical 
industry, that electric cookery pro- 
motion was the next logical step in 
the development of electric labor- 
saving devices. 

“Aggressive sales promotion and 
maximum selling activity,” said 
Mr. Hughes, “are far more essen- 
tial to the growth of the range 
business than lower energy rates or 
lower range prices. Nor can the 
objective of increased range sales 
be reached if central stations are 
forced to shoulder, as they have 
been doing, the entire burden of 
selling the consumer. A plan of 
increasing range sales will be suc- 
cessful only when independent dis- 
tributors and dealers, correspond- 
ing to those now doing 75% of the 
general appliance and refrigerator 
business, can be attracted to elec- 
tric range selling. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1932 








